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CASK T. 


S arntows FIND an enthusiastic 
‘‘rooter’’? for Kuppenheimer 
Clothes wherever there’s a live and 
thinking chap who wears them. 


He glories in their splendid style, 
their snappy lines, their handsome 
fabrics—that all-in-all perfection of 
design and making that distinguishes 
every garment. 


The new Fall and Winter models are 
ready for the men who care. 


Our book, Styles for Men, sent upon request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 
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Life Size. 
They who rise to be B Ig Men, 
FISe early every morm -- Big Ber 


MERICA has had two Big Bens. Big Ben is a long-lived and punctual 

Big Ben the first said ‘‘Early to — sleepmeter for early risers. 

bed and early to rise, makes a He is mounted in a heavy, massive, triple 
man healthy, wealthy and wise.’ plated case. His keys are big, handy, easy to 


; ‘ . wind. His face frank, open, easy to read. 
Big Ben the second is helping us keep ’ 


this injunction. He is relicd on by men 
who follow Franklin’s advice to ‘‘plow 


He is strong, sizable, handsome.—If he’s 
oiled every other year there’s no telling how 
long he will last. 


L- r m » . vo" va" 99 : 
deep Ww hile sluggards sk Cp. \ community of clockmakers stands back of him— 
iL: ee ; eee a . Vestclx, La Salle, Mlinai If you cannot find him at your 
Bette r late than neversay men be Ctcr jeweler, a money order addressed to them will bring him to 


never late’’ says Big Ben. you express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. Three Dollars in Canada. 
















Believe Me! 


Here’s tobacco that just 
gingers you into enjoying 
a pipe all over again. 
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Says Uncle Dud: aed 

“This here crimp cut is some 
idee. Now I used to smoke 
cut plug. Strong stuff, but 
soggy. Had to mess it around 
in my palm to get it part fine 
enough, and then it burned 
like—well, like cut plug. When 
I first tries this Prince Albert 
in my old jimmy pipe I could 
hardly believe it. Ready to 
smoke, pour ‘er in just like 
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that, and nobody could want a 

steadier, closer - fire, longer- and keep | 
burnin’ smoke. I tell you, mite 5! 
Son, I’ve been smokin’ a pipe “fe lds. 


for a good many years, but | 
didn’t know what real pipe just the inte 
smoke was till I tackled 


Prince Albert.” Pipe Tobacco that a 


Makers of t 
the S-C R¢ 


can’t bite your tongue 1D 


floor to floo 








ela: 

Compare Prince Albert with any other pipe tobacco you a pote 

ever smoked—or heard of! BF points 

Compare Prince Albert’s flavor, aroma and marvelous 3S! 
long-burning, close-fire qualities! ad 

Smoke Prince Albert any old way. Smoke it red hot—one _— 

° 9 . 8 

pipeful after another! It can’t bite your tongue! Se 

Prince Albert is the consequence of a pipe dream on our part. Experts — Se 

said the sting couldn’t be removed without affecting the natural flavor. . 

But after spending three years and a fortune perfecting a variation in the = 





method of curing, we hit upon the happy system. And now hundreds of 
thousands of formerly tongue-sore men are enjoying the full delight of 
the best tobacco on earth. Don’t put off your happiness. Don’t forget 
the password. Say ‘Prince Albert’’ to your dealer—and say it TO-DAY. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 























Send today 
for our handsome booklet 


i The Revolver’ ‘ 


It’s free on request. 


TRADS 


(Av: 


GAR ¥% 


Smith & Wesson | 


For Fifty-five Years Manufacturers 
of Superior Revolvers 














436 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass | 
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Don’t risk a fire ! 











Iven if you are in a fire- 
proof building you never 
can tell when fire may 
break out in your own 
office and destroy all your 
valuable papers. Why run 
l risk hen for er 
little more than you pay 

H , 
Lu T \ i] hee n cabinet you 
pme e can get 
THE SAFE-CABINET 
and keep all your correspondence, records, etc. 
absolutely secure! 

THE SAFE-CABINET is made of f proof 
materials throughout, and its exclusive method of 
construction makes it practically a one-piece article. 

It holds four times as much as a safe the me 
size but is light enough to be easily carried from 
floor to floor and install in any offic You can 
just the interior to accommodate your filing system 

design to suit your individual needs. Special 
sizes for homes and small office 


Write for Booklet N 2 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Dept. N Marietta, Ohio 
Makers of the S-C Line of Steel Oftice Furnittw na 
the S-C BOOK-UNIT the new hrary sys ‘ 
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Pens that have 


elasticity— make either a fine 
a or a coarse stroke-and don't stay 1 | 


Spread—retain perfect writing 
=| points after long, hard use. 
= SPENCERIAN 5 
a jo 
a STEEL PENS 
Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. i 


| x } Sample card of 12 different styles with a 


2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., | - J 


349 Broadway, N.Y. fl | 


oo0l 
| HOTEL DRISCOLL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
nd park 
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Story -Writing 


The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, 
I 





JOURNALISM 


Indianapolis 
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Cover Design Drawn by Philip R. Goodwin 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK: 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 

LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 

Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt; 


For Sale by 
also by Daw's, 


Leicester Square, London, W 
TORONTO, ON' The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Ce * & Se Regis ed at Stat ’ Hall, London, E 
land, and copyrighted in G Britain and the B h possess s, including Car 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New Y 
New York, under the Act of Congre of March 1S79 
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Fixed Prices on Quantity 
Orders for Packard Trucks 


HAT those who buy Packard trucks in 
quantity lots may be given the benefit of 
the reduced cost of selling and that all buyers may 
have absolutely the same proportionate benefit, we 
have fixed a sliding scale of prices upon the follow- 


ing basis: 


Orders for single trucks wiil be filled only at the regular list 
prices: $3400 for the 3-ton chassis and $2800 for the 1!2-ton chassis. 

Orders for several trucks to be delivered and paid for at the 
same time will entitle the purchaser to a percentage reduction in 
price equivalent to the number of ordered trucks multiplied by 
the constant .0015. Thus, on an order for 10 three-ton truck 
chassis, the price would be calculated as follows: 


Ten chassis at $3400 list price , $34,000 
H Percentage reduction equals number of chascis (10) mul 
3 tiplied by constant .0015, which is .015 1.5 pe 
8 cent of total list price ($34,000) equals 510 
| Net price of the ten chassis $33,490 
| Net price of each of the ten ch 3,349 


When a number of trucks are ordered for delivery in install- 
ments within a specified period, the reduction allowed upon the 
successive installments will be cumulative so that at the comple- 
tion of the entire order the purchaser will have received upon all 
trucks a maximum reduction the same as on a unit order for an 
equal number of trucks. 





et sisi sisisisisisisisis! st 





This system applies uniformly in establishing the 
price for all orders of from two to fifty trucks, the 
latter number being the point of maximum re- 
4 duction. The quantity prices apply to chassis only. 
: Body list prices are net regardless of the number 
purchased. 





: Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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To Slip or Not To 
Slip Is The Question. 


You will prefer Car's 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels 
of the friction 
plug—a patented feature 


because 


which 
slipping and makes them 
wear longer. 


positively prevents 


Then again, the extra 
quality rubber affords 
greater resiliency—and 
there are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt 
into the house. 


Insist upon 


ATS Phy 


CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


The Name 





CUSHION HEEL 
gOSTER RUBBER rp 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


It pays to give the public 
what they want. The majority 
int Cat's Paw Cushii Rubber 
Hi Order frot ur jobber 


FostER RUBBER Co 


107 Fede ral Street, Bost nm, Mass 
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WYCKOFF, CHURCH € 


Broadway at 56th Street 


Chas. B. Shanks, Western Manager, 703 Monad- 
nock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pioneer Auto Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pittsburg Auto Co., 5909 Baum St , Pittsburg, Pa. 

Benoist & Aull, Benoist Bldg., St. Louis 

Skinner Bros., Hartford, Conn. 


The Mean 


Commer truck 





I ONEER detour 
‘WAREHOUSES 
2) VWAULTS©VALUABLES 
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The above Comner Truck was recently bought by the Pioneer Fireproof 
Storage Warehouses, one of New York's earliest users of motor-trucks. 
These warehouses had four motor-trucks made by one of the very topmost 
automobile and motor-truck manufacturers in America. They were good 
irucks: they did good service. 


But a Commer Truck entered Pioneer service for a ten day demonstration. 
It was tested severely, the results beng closely compared with those of one of their 
trucks of equal carrying capacity. Final!y the Commer was loaded with 4 tons 
of household goods: its rival with 2 tons. Both trucks then made a 56 mile trip. 


Despite the unfavorable conditions of load the Commer made the run 
in just 2'2 hours less than the other truck and consumed but one-half as much 
gasoline. So the fifth and sixth motor-trucks to enter Pioneer service are 
Commer Trucks. The Commers were bought after years of motor-truck 
experience and comparative tests of real significance. 
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In buying motor-trucks, make the investment so there can be no regret. Buy 
only after closest comparisons of trucks and an investigation of the maker's 
willingness fo back his truck by guarantees or a cash refund. 


Four months after we had introduced the Commer Truck to American 
business men, actual service demonstration had sold every Commer Truck we 
had - even to our demonstrating car. Each day it becomes easier to sell 
Commer Trucks and harder to buy one, for under no conditions will the out- 
put be rushed to meet the increasing d mand. 


Many Commer Trucks are seven years old. Many Commer Trucks have done 
200,000 miles of service. Not one Commer Truck has ever worn out. 


Write us or our nearest representative for the Commer chart of operating costs. 







ic, 
New York City 


Plants at Kingston, New York, and Luton, England 


on [Nc 


—s 


OR THESE REPRESENTATIVES 

Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Motor Sales Co., Washington, D. C 

Hoagland- Thayer, Inc., 383 Halsey St., Newark, N.J. 
Geo. H. Snyder, 465 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 
Fred E. G lbert Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. Wade Cox, Houston, Texas 


Ce a. a 
We invite automobile men cr engineers 
who wish to represent the Commer 
Truck in unoccupied territory to write us. 





LIPTONS 


_LIPTONS 


MoTOR BUILT BY COMMERCIAL CARS L™ LUTON. 
N x 


Avroumrmen 








The above Commer Truck entered service in July, 1907 M ssrs. Lipton’s have 


since bought a number of other Commer Trucks 
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The atr in the booth as 
clear as on the mountain top 


F booth, 
how would you like to find it full of fresh, 
pure air? 


The next time you use a telephone 


—— + 


_¢ No smell no clamminess. no 


Si U rl eva n | “dead” atmosphere. The 


V, ‘lati g comfort and coolness of a 
“em Ventilating set 





well-ventilated room. 


‘To anyone who knows what the inside of the 
ordinary telephone booth is like, this will 
sound too good to be true. But the Sturte- 
vant is doing it in hundreds of telephone 
booths to-day. It diffuses a constant stream 
of outside air into one or more booths, and 
lets it out through a patented device which 
makes it impossible for sound to escape. It 
completely changes the atmosphere in the 
booth every two or three minutes. When the 
hygienic safety and the luxury of the Sturte- 
vant set are thoroughly known, all booths 
will have them. Many hotels, clubs and busi- 
ness houses have already installed them. 
Cheir cost is nominal. — 


Send for Booklet B. C. ror. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
yurg, Washington, Boston, Minneapolis. Cleveland, 








~ | —ececemense 




















Rochester, St. Louis. Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, 
Orleans, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Lone 
Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Manufacturers of the $000,000 ‘Bell’ Telephones 
ati Oklahoma City Winnipeg SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 
wlis San Francisco Antwerp 

Oakland Berlin 

Milwaukee Los Angeles Johannesburg 

Seattle Vancouver 

ty Salt Lake City London 
. Portland Paris 
Montreal Svdney 
Oma Poronto Piekve 
4 a SEA 






















Do You 
Care About Books? 


int to read one of the most delightful little volumes about 


1, get out your shears and clip off the 


It you dao and if vou W 
, a" | 
books and their makers that you ever openec 


coupon at the foot of this page. It will bring to vou, absolutely free of charge 
I pag § , ge, 


1 


a sixty-four-page volume which you will find to be as valuable a work as you 


have ever thumbed through. 
It 


possible an adequate description of ‘The Harvard Classics, 


The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


d out to be such a useful work in itself that we want everv lover 


sa booklet which we 


have had prepared at considerable expense in order to make 


But it has turn 
of books among Collier’s readers to have a copy of it. It is not a mere catalogue 
t hatty, readable summary, such as a college protessor might give after 


hours, stating why certain authors and certain works were chosen 























and golr nto a discussion of those authors and those works. 
It 1 book full of literary suggestion, Showing as it does a 
consensus of trained opinion as to the finest volumes of the 
world’s literature and history—tor it represents the views, 
not only of Dr. Eliot, but of a distinguished group 

of tellow-educators—it should prove of wonderful 
ervice in the library of ny reader, In itself 
sa literary guide and summary of a eharac- 


ter that no book lover can afford to neglect. 


Cc If you care at all about books we want 

you to send for this booklet, even it 

vou have no intention of interesting 

Pt yourself in the Five-Foot Shelf 

COLLIER But that omething in which 
& SON, very reader naturally interested 

ad t 13th s mething he would be only too glad to 

ew York 


ive outlined and really explained to hin 


Che booklets are going fast, and if you delay 


you may have to wait some weeks for the 
' completion of the next editior So our only 
uggestion is that you act promptly f you can't 

find your shears, tear the coupon off now, as vou 


here reading, and mail it to-day 

















inU.S. A. 
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Weekly letter to readers SS SKI 
. on advertising  No.39 ~ $250 
dete ae In Prizes 


ey i fuel 
an one loosely con- na i 

mettucted. % ve AVE you ever been waiting for your Eare frequently surprised to learn 
e Majestic is put to- @ tg r a1: 
gether with rivets (not : of some new use for New-Skin. 
bolts and stove putty) change in a store when a woman has Look down the following list of uses 


making it absolutely air 











tight, likean engine boiler. come up to the counter and asked for a and see if you know of any others, 
joints and seams wil : 'Yy 

aca eng Py soe certain brand of something or other— If you do, send us a letter or post card 
neither expansion nor con- 


with the information. For the ten sug- 
gestions which we consider best worth 
advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 





traction can affect or open them. hosiery, for instance ? 


In addition, the oven is lined with guaranteed 
pure amectns hee gw \ ae See, covered — 
an iron grate—put there to stay—you can see it. ’ ’ ” 

Ro heatiescapes, or = air gete into the oven, “Haven’t got ’em, madam,”’ answers the 

us needing but half the fuel used in other ranges. N $ 

This assures an absolutely even, always depend- ’ ” Ww- 

ote Bees = ne its ha saving, baking’ and water salesm an. ” But we ve got the se. And Uses for e Skin 
eating qualities make e lajestic the very r és a " io ‘ * 

ey epee he points to a pile of stockings. eee ee eee ee 

shelves. Matleable iron oven aks wlia dat adto~ Cuts and Wounds, vig tee Scratches, Abra- 

matically, holding anything they contain. ’ sions ises s ; " 
itis the only range made entirely of malleable iron ie I m sorry,” you hear the woman Say, eas, seta eng — ie ae 

and charcoal tron. Charcoal iron won'¢ rust {ite For Protecting the Skin in anticipation of 

steel—malleable iron can’t break, and while the first : ’ Hy * 

cost of a Great Majestic may be more than some other se but I want the kind I asked for. I ve unusual wear—A man who is going to take an 


ranges, it outwears three ordinary ranges. unusually long walk, for example, can paint 








AUC 2 c ervo +s li ¢ ¢ 
q ten hotllp througls copper pocket eoninnt tints of seen them advertised week after week in hile fect with Mew Skile ead the han wil 
fre box. Turning lover moves resorvoir and frame : chafe on the New-Skin film and not injure 
rom fire. Many other exclusive features—< eal- - 
er to show you ° a magazine that I know I can trust, and the skin underneath. 
Th I’m absolutely sure they must be good”’ For Chapped Hands and Split Lips and for 
‘4 e Great y y 8 Hangnails. For Chilblains and Frosted Ears 
MAJESTIC and she walks out. — 


For use by Physicians and Medical Stu- 


i Malleable and RANGE Perhaps she doesn’t say that, but it is nine dents, in certain cases as a protection to the 


Charcoal Iron fingers and hands. For Photographers’ Fing- 


























Sitatisteatind chances out of ten that she does — or some- ers—to avoid staining hands 
KOEF BS. Range Comparison. : : ° with chemicals. 
MAJESTIC MFG. CO. thing very like it. The frequency of such For Stings of Insects; for Corns 
ep. 49. 8t.Louis,Mo. . 
. y and Call d Spots. 
remarks simply bears out to me what I’ve Oe eet a 
Also Water : a omarmell or Repairing Photographic 
Front for so often spoken of—that confidence springs CELI Films, Eye Glasses, etc. 
Water Heating f liable advertisi S57 \||_ If you happen toknow of any 
oe rom reliable a vertising. acuminate || other uses, write us and perhaps 
‘ fi] warerproor || YOu will win a prize. 
All Top it) Liquip CouRT Contest open to everyone 
Doors and % i ie PLASTER }} without « harge. 
Frames Made . AG) FONT . VEU SASICORFS If more than one person makes 
of Malleable Manager Advertising Department . the same accepted suggestion the 
Fuel Iron—Can't Buns OLiSTERSEYC prize will be equally divided. 
Saver Break or Ni Contest closes Dec. 30, I91I. 
_—_ Crack bi Address ** Prize Offer Manager,” 








10c. and 25c. Dept. J. 
NEWSKIN COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Fe “Built ‘round a principle 
P P \ _ — 
Not Imitations ‘a Wa cuma—, / 
The greatest triumph of ale | | } Cl S | f T bl a 
the electric furnace —a om | | s | ean a t or a e 
marvelously reconstructed ‘ i me rage - 
—am gem. Looks like a dia- at ih | 
mond—wears like a dia- Pegs i Aa a In Damp-Proof Box 
mond—brilliancy guaran- | [8% : 
teed forever—stands filing, is ie / I . 
fire and acid like a dia- | Pa @ } - F ‘ ae . 2 
mond. Has no paste, foil | Be ih Nay, HEN you buy Shaker Salt you 
or artificial backing. Set : . { know that you are getting salt 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold | Bi cca ts “amaie’ Gaeh” ae 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of | . y | pe which is made clean, anc 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain | ff i po Se 4 , B ee which will keep clean till the 
no glass—will op glass. Sent | | ; i U7 te ** J Bree: ; last white grain is gone. 
“relundied if not perfectly: sate. | i ee Lag a re 4 gic rier 
peters. : nae today for our a e ' a@ \ =~ ae ' t yee to egg landy, enw 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free | fue a 3° oa as ure - proof, wood- fibre package ; 
for the asking. Address— : i" : \ g : ‘a : even the air is kept out by a coating 
Remoh : i of paraffine, put on under the label. 
Jewelry Co. id 4 , ¥ ‘ 4 Salt in this package can’t absorb 
543 N. Broadway ay ta a | odors, or dirt, or moisture. 
St. Louis, Mo hee a theta ¢ 
——— a yj 
fe Pl | Shaker Salt 
Page | 
a - ‘ | 
ie q FAT Ee c 7 ’ ‘ Py <a 
18 You're losing far more mb ~~ _ ‘| go Shaker Salt always keeps its 
$ than 8 ove ry year by | Ge ; clean, salty flavor. It always keeps 
inU.S. A. son “This ligt be a iry, t —loose, free-flowing. I 
tt. This light, a is oR dry, too oose, Iree-flowing. t 
Me‘ modern type- a Si Eo doesn’t form _ lumps he the 
Jag writer can be. package; it doesnt stick or 
wherever ee he 1912 Stevens-Duryea 1X , a cake in the shakers. \ it : 
you go—slip- ee no > , 
Doeket or 4 $i: " sa eee ae 
pocket o * a - OTT Sle 
erip. It | De } The Seventh Year of Stevens- i es miedo 
saves you : e ° . 4 
‘time— i Duryea Six-Cylinder Leadership flour. 
Stenographic charges — insures neat business-like etters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all the widely advertised $100 a] Si | c . ° 
nachines LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient : . . . a Shaker Salt is 
work, "Write for catalos and Special offer. ‘Splendid chanc It is built around the well-tried, famous Stevens = | senthal’ Ge an 
lor agents, Foreign Address: 15 Cannon St., London, E. C i i A ; ‘ ed , en 
T.K. Bennett Typewriter Company, 366 Broadway, NewYork | Duryea principles embodying the Unit Power Plant € xclusive proc- 
is . ” a ess of salt re- 
man oteminaeie | mounted on “Three Point Support. fo Gning used only 
pear pea { , ‘ r / by ourselves. 
che cornerstone in your career If you are interested in closed cars, be sure to investigate ABLE sal Sls cust, ensue 
a, Choose for the co x nce course in ° : : | a ? 
p: “ INESS LAW the Stevens- Duryea Limousines, Landaulets and Berlines. .~ AlWays pry ee the far West, 
Bi : , . eM! is only 10 cents 
BUSI von need to-know the laws Interesting literature will be mailed on request. <= — "= 
To prove the dito convince you that ous d . 
f sine Al roughly, We want - — 
ne teaches it, thoroue Ney, Wat's the OR, BETTER STILL, GO TO A STEVENS-DURYEA DEALER , 
A you FREER! -y it! It is , 2 é 
it to you Pier course—try ie! Wt | SEE THE CAR ITSELF AND GET A DEMONSTRATION Diamond Crystal Salt Co. _ 
le and fA : are tak | St. Clair, Michigan <a 
fy 1 tt 1 ff id e 7 rr < 
Write at emce fe | Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Wor 
berncltvals Vg ASSOCIATION ~ _—_— 
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Memoirs of theC 


History Written fromBch 


HE coupon at the lower right-hand corner of the opposite page offers to readers of 

Collier’s an extraordinary opportunity to get this new edition of one of the most fascinat- 

ing of intimate historical works, at what is practically one-half the price of any previous edition. 
g ) } P yp 


The set consists of fourteen exquisite volumes, richly illustrated with forty-five new photo- 


gravures and engravings, and bound in facsimile of the sumptuous historical bindings made 
for Madame Du Barry, the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress Josephine, Queen Catherine de 
Medici and Queen Marie Antoinette. 


There is only one condition—the coupon must be mailed before October 28. 


The luxurious court life of Europe in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
culminating in the French Revolution 
and the Reign of Terror, has no parallel 
in the history of the world. History, as 
we know it, glosses over the causes and 
gives us merely the results of this period 
of reckless extravagance. 

These Memoirs, however, acquaint the 
reader with the intimate personal lives of 
the great actors of this most interesting 
period. Plot, intrigue and romance are 
faithfully described. The Memoirs of 
the Count de Mirabeau, which created 
such an uproar at the time of their ap- 
pearance, are presented in this work, as 
are the Memoirs of Josephine, written 
by her lady in waiting. 

In no age did woman exert so strong an 
influence on political and diplomatic 
affairs. We find the Du Barrys and 
the Pompadours as accomplished as 
they are beautiful-—astute politicians, 
scheming, planning constantly for their 
own advancement and that of their 
favored friends. 


The story of Madame Du Barry, ro- 
mantic in its vicissitudes of fact beyond 
the imaginings of poet or dramatist, is 
told with clearness, vigor and dramatic 
skill. The sweet, ingenuous face of this 
“left-hand Queen” of Louis XV looks 
out of every page. In this romantic tale 
with its background of tragedy we see 
again the gay, frivolous Court of Louis 
XV—the supper table at which the 
new favorite is first introduced to the 
king—the life of luxury and ease— 
the mutterings of Revolution—and 
finally the guillotine. A story so in 
herently dramatic requires no artificial 
coloring to give it zest. 


The Memoirs of Louis XIV were writ 
ten by the courtier who spied on the 
king and made notes in secret each day. 
The diarist has been no respecter of 
persons. He strips the gilt and tins¢ 
from courtly trappings and kingly crown. 
He shows Louis quarreling with his 


cook, feeding his dogs, holding back 
stair audiences with the eardener’s wife, 





riding to the hunt. He narrates many 
other interesting episodes about famous 
personages of this idle, luxurious reign, 
some scandalous, some dramatic, some 
romantic,some humorous, butall so clear- 
cut and convincing as to leave the reader 
with the feeling of having been present 
in person at the scenes described. 


Madame de Pompadour, the celebrated 
beauty and favorite of Louis XV, the 
predecessor of Madame Du Barry in the 
affections of her king, had but two ideals: 
—the pleasing of her royal master, and 
the furthering of her party’s interests. 
The various castles she built or remod- 
eled are among the monuments of her 
extravagant career, and in these palaces 
she accumulated costly art objects, 
porcelains, statues, hangings, which came 
to be known as of the‘ Pompadour’’ style. 
“After us the deluge” was her motto, 
and the bloody French Revolution 
proved the truth of her prophecy. 


Marie Antoinette was the fifteen-year-old 
Austrian bride of the Dauphin of France, 
who afterward became Louis XVI. 
Owing to the death of Louis XV the 
magnificent diamond necklace valued at 
1,500,000 livres that he had ordered 
made for Madame Du Barry was not 
completed. The Cardinal Rohan con- 
ceived the idea of purchasing it to pre- 
sent to Marie Antoinette, to win her 
favor. The king heard of it. The 
Cardinal in full pontifical robes was ar 
rested in the midst of the Court and 
sent to the Bastille. The scandal, which 
was a powerful factor in bringing on the 
French Revolution, has been the subject 
of numerous books and plays. 


The Memoirs of Napoleon present a 
sincere, intimate record of the daily life 
of the so-called “King of Europe,” 
written by his private secretary, who had 
every opportunity, in his study, in his 
tent, or on the field of battle. These 
books constitute a most important con- 
tribution to the history of France, and 


{ 


were recommended by the Academie de 


France to all who wish to really under- 


stand the greatest of military leaders. 


In the Memoirs of the Empress Jose- 
phine are depicted the personal life and 
experiences of the beautiful, extravagant, 
though poor Creole from the Island of 
Martinique, a widow with two children, 
who fascinated Napoleon, the ‘Man 
of Destiny,” though she was eight 
vears older than he. This is one of 
the most pathetic of the real romances 
of history. 


Then, too, there are the Memoirs of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton, the famous 
beauty who swayed the fortunes of Ad- 
miral Nelson. The work is as thrilling 
as a romance. It is the life history 
of a girl of obscure parentage who 
began her career as a household serv- 
ant, who became. the inspiration of 
artists and bohemians, the protegée 
of Ministers, the wife of an Ambassa- 
dor, the trusted friend of a Queen, 
and the all-absorbing passion of a 
nation’s hero. 
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e=Courts of Europe 


omBehind the Scenes 


Simply fill out the coupon at the foot of this page and mail it to us. 
It will bring to you, absolutely free of charge and without any obli- 
gation on your part, the particulars of a special offer through which 
we will send you these volumes at a cost of only about one-half the 
price of any previous edition. 


































Heretofore the Memoirs have usually been published in limited 
de luxe sets, necessarily at very high prices. By printing a large 
edition we are enabled, through our unusual distributing facili- 
ties and our method of selling directly to the reading public, 
to offer these books at the present special price. 


This edition is not a reprint from old plates, but is 
freshly printed from new type, superbly illustrated 
with forty-five new photogravures and engravings, 
including a number of hand-painted plates, and 
beautifully bound in reproduction of famous _his- 
torical bindings. There are thus five different 
bindings in the one set, corresponding 
to the several periods covered by the 
respective works. 


Our special offer is made as a means of 
introducing this new edition of the 
Memoirs to the reading public. The 
offer is open only to those who 
fill out this coupon and mail it to us 
within three weeks of the date of 
this issue of Collier’s. 


P. F. Collier and Son. 


Courts of Europe. 


Name 
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Inquiry 
Coupon 
P. F. Collier & Son 
| 416 West 13th St., New York 
Please send me particulars of 
your special offer on the Memoirs 


and Historical Chronicles of the 

















ELG/IN 


WATCHES**CREDIT! 





A Beautiful 20-year Gold-Filled Case, complete with 
fine 17-Jewel Elgin, sent on approval, 


No Money | Down -- $2.00 a Month 


50 after examination 

FREE CATALOG 13 Write us today for 
Our Big Free Watch and 

Diamond Book. We are the world’s largest dealers 
in Elgin Watches and the exclusive ona 7 hg 
of the celebrated ‘‘Lady Elgin’’ Sewing achine 


Just your name and address on a postal will do, 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 226, Kansas City, Mo. 


DIAMONDS on CREDIT 


This diamond ring is our 
great special. Only the 
finest quality pure 
white diamonds, per- 
fect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy are 
used. Each diamond 
is skilfully mounted 
our famous Loftis 
“*Perfection’’ 6- 
prong ring 
































ret $25 + oe a Meath 


“PERFECTION” DIAMOND RINGS 


Ss <> 


yal $50 ye gold $100 


$10 Down, $5 $20 Down, $10 
onth a Month 
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An 
Ideal Gift 
sj ontatog although 





charges pre Ring you a! pe’ 
the biggest Saeela you over “saw, return it at our eee caest 


* 000 
Write for Our Free ca fifesteations "et - . 

< Watch J ilverware te t tells all abou 
ae pine ge Ragas RITE TODAY before you forget it. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters, 
Dept. E 887, 100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 








—DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 


Heaters 
and Ranges 


wi t buy the best when you can buy 
the y such low, enhearé-of Bactors 
? Thirty Days’ Free Trial Before 
Our new improvements abso- 
irpass anything ever produced. 
2 SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR 

OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES 


| BUnuEE Heosier Stove Factory, 218 State St., Marion, Ind. 

















Mushrooms Pay Big 


Quick Profits 

Small Capital 

A Safe Business 

I am the largest grower 
n America. Fourteen 
years’ experience enables 
me to give practical infor- 
mation in this profitable 
business which is wortl 











dollars to anyone No matter what your occupation is 
or where 3 i , d, here is an opportunity to add 
to your income. Send for Free Book giving particulars 
how to start, et 

JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
6230 N. Western Ave, Chicago, Illinois 
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Stat and fir nd test 
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WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. L, 734 Saks Blde., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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= Convert Your Bicycle into a 
Motor- ~—_. Rescortied 


Steffey Miz. Co 2940 Girard Ave., Phila,Pa 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED REAL ESTATE 







“MODERN” SELF-HEATING INTERCHANGE- | MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND : _ FLORIDA = 
able ironsand stands now indemand, 100% profit. Samp! county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, JACKSONVIL—THE NEW YORK OF THE 
outfits furnished. Reserve territory by writing for Cat.“C."" new, permanent demand; no insurance or book cunvass South. Now under new city charter. All nationalities. 
Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, (Patentees. ) ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York Deep water seaport. Beware of inland feud towns. Our 

COLUMBIA FOLDING HAND RAG—BEST AGENTS—WHOLE OR PART TIME. ouR [°!!the-Truth Booklet free. Write Half Million Club 
proposition out. Big for holiday trade. Big profits for factory to consumer selling plan makes selling easy. Dust- FROM PEANUT FIELDS OF VA. TO OBANGE 
hustlers. Write to-day. for terms and catalogue of other jess Mops and Dust Cloths. Notraveling necessary. We pay Groves of Fla. Thru 6 richest Sou, States on S, A. $ 
novelties. S. K. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2Ist St., N. Y. C express, 100% profit. HampsherCo., 329So0.LaSalle,Chicago Big profits growing fruits and vegetables. In “AS atee 


AGENTS WANTED—LATEST HIGH GRADE AG 
sanitary specialty. Every home, hotel, factory and office b 
buys on sight. Soon pays for itself. Big profits. Write 


ITS, MALE AND FEMALE, CAN MAKE ‘ ‘ounty, Fla.. raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net $500 to $1000 
selling my vies plumes. Prices. IS inches at ®2 acre. Lands che ap. Booklet free. J. A. Pride, Gen 
$6 apiece, 20 inches $7.50 apiece, 26 inches $10 apic: Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 501, Norfolk, Va 






















today. The Watrous Co., 1655 Fisher Bldg., Chicago You can easily realize double the amount. | urthe! r pa . 

LIVE AGE "'S WANTED. A PERMANENT J ticulars, Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, New York C ; PEC v ALL BY. N erage 1 A DI 
income selling Koeth Kombination Kit, 15 tools in one Senco ceed na AS a OS > 0, 18 A DRE- 
Finest Tool Steel, ranteed. Big Profits. Wonderful Seller AGEN rs HAVE STEADY INCOME SELLING lightful place to live and ten acres of fruit land, at $50 
Exclusive Territory. Send for Free Sample Offer and Terms Novelty, Changeable Signs Gold and Silver letters; in de in acre aaa up, will make a man independent. Write 
Currier-Koeth Mfg. Co., 54 West St., Coudersport, Pa. mand by all Merchants; our Burglar Alarms are good ©, L. Seag graves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & 

= “ beste, Phos a ithe sellers. Climax Novelty Co., 400 Gay Bldg., St. Louis, Mo Ss. F. R 5 l Exch re. Ch ’ lanes 

MANUFACTURERS AGENTS, WE ARE_ES- : ; iio. Liao. Seed SenCueneey SIUOREO:. FOS Senge 
tablishing exclusive agencies for the National Water SELL ACCIDENT POLICY. PAYS $1000 Valley lite rature and free copies of ‘The Earth’’ monthly 
Filter. An opportunity. Write for particulars. Federal death and $5 wkly benefit for $1 yearly. $103,000 deposited — land journal. 

Filter Co., Jackson Blvd. & Clinton Street, Chicago. with Pennsylvania Insurance Department for protection of NEW YORK CITY 
> ACTTTT 7 7 AW policyholders. German Com, Accident Co., Newark, N.J. _ f 
VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS WANTED. MAKE A SURE PROFIT BY PURCHASING 


Only highgrade, full-sized, powerful machine at moderate PORTRAIT AGENTS, DEAL WITH THE LARG- | jots in New York C ity—the greatest city on Western con- 

price. Demonstrating machine loaned energetic wor est, most reliable and lowest-priced portrait and frame tine nt—at $150.00 each. Only 17 cents a day. Write for 

(Faucet water motors also.) B. Lippincott Co., Newark . house in the country; Write for our new Fall catalogue. ull particulars or call on New York City Subdivision Co, 
AGENTS, STREETMEN AND PEDDLERS ARE Luis Bierfeld, (Est. 1880), 14th & Halsted Sts., Ch He Singer Bldg., New York City. ‘ 

coining money selling our big 10c Packages of 25 Assorted “DOLLARS, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE:” 












Postal Cards. “Big profits. * Sell everywhere at Sight. from a bunch of letters by successful agents together with VIRGINIA 
Sample Package 10c. Particulars free. SullivanCardCo., 25 cent sample Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, all for 10 cents, VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 
Dept. G, 1234 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. to live agents who write today. Benjamin P. Forbes, profits. $350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a 
HONEST MAN OR WOMAN WANTED IN 16 Beckman Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
every town to represent well-known wholesale firm. Ex- . <7 RAR wR CAW . - Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up. 
perience unnecessary. Must furnish good references. oa ee 4 ce eae CAM BS MARS Write for beautiful booklets and excursion rates. . ‘or 
Easy, pleasant work. Fair salary to start. McLean, Black We nive premiums @itk pert pe Write he Se. LaBaume, Agr’! Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 2077, Roanoke, 
& Co., 551 Medford St., Boston, Mass. Hamilton Sales Agency, Inc., Dept. 17, 92 State St. Boston BOARD OF TRADE 
WANTED: AGENTS 7 CENTS PROFIT EACH MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME SELLING * OKLAHOMA 
1ocent sale; best litle article evar offered: sample for'3 An cceldent givvweckiy tenchigtor Gagear Work, UNCLE SAM SAYS TULSA Is HIS BEST CITY 
‘ American Accident Insurance Co., 100 William St., N.Y. °! © ze, grew 1208 percent past ten years, now 26,000, 
PIC TUREAGE NTS: PORTRAITS 25c, FRAMES great nat iral gas. oil and coal fields, large river, fertile 









ADVERTISING STICKERS! ALL KINDS! ALL farms, five railroads, 93 factories and wholesale houses 
Prices! Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal reach two million buyers There’s a field here for you. 
& Cats. Free. Berlin Art Association, Dept. 15, Chicago. business —_ Send today for price list. Splendid field for Write B ireau of Informe ution, Tulsa, Ok. 

» orrap raw v9 oP arrine _— pa ‘ agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo 

WANTED HUSTLING AGENTS TO SELL THE ‘ 

“New Idea” Sanitary wire twisted brushes. Our agents AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ld4c, Pillowtops 35c. We help beginners. New ‘Negro 
Angel” and Jack Johnson pictures get the coin. Samples 














make large commissions. Write us for particulars. Ex- Best Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
cellent territory now open. D.L. Silver &Co.,Clayton,N.J. market. Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY To Maricopa Mfg. Co., 98 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- SIGN PAINTING AGENTS. 1000% PROFIT, Pusiness. Limitless field; little competition. Few op- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write forterms. Best and Cheapest Window Letter made. Easiest mounted, Portunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers’’ today. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. Outfit Free. Success positively guaranteed. Embossed ‘merican Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO CONTROL [¢tter Co., 2601 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. .AQU ADELERO. THE LOCAL SELLING 
exclusive agencies, rapid-selling, low priced specialty ENGLISH SLIP-ON RAINCOATS AND BELLE- ghts of this wonderful moving picture containing 
Universai demand, plenty repeat orders; good profit to Vue Rubber Aprons. Allthe rage. Ouragentsare making "eal, actual life are worth a fortune to those that act 
hustlers. Write for free sample and terms to-day. big money. Only live representatives wanted. Write at onc: quickly. \ small investment secures exclusive rights. 
The G. V. Sales Co., 144 Nassau St., New York City. for particulars. Bradford Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass The greatest velty since the phonograph. The price 





it sells at sight, every store and home 


PERFEX WAY OFCLEANINGCLEAN MAKES AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 85¢; FRAMES. 5c: y 3°, (°% 


eoc; will want one Delay means regret. Write beaut 
eve ry woman a wild nts ad —— oe Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Viewe,1le. 30 days’ fy] free color reproduc tion nit saegealt Ag I onden 
or electric power. Low pric es, big profitstoagents. Writefor credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait i ( tar Broadway, New York Clty, 
circulars and territory. Perfexo Cleaner Co.,Waukegan, lll. G, Dept. 2367, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago juarlum Co., 1152 Broadway, New York City. 
9 ae : ie od Se., cag 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURIT OD- Bes she saa a a at STRICTLY RELIABLE MAN CAN SECURE 
ucts. High grade abe de mg Dress ine Pasa, AGENTS—BOTH SEXES—W E MANU FACTURE half interest in my entirely new, patented, ree! B oatteak 
Specialties. Liberal Commission. Exclusive rights. Write and control the fastest selling household specialty ever in- proved and perfected $5.00 Clothes Washer. It will prob- 
today for catalog. TheSecurity Co., Dept.1, Weedsport,N.Y Vented. , ae + age ion profit. The C. W. ably take from $4,000 to $5,000 to establish a successful 

FREE SAMPLE GUES WITH FIRST LETTER. Connolly Manufacturing Co., 123 Liberty St., New York. }usiness by selling through agents. This money only to 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE be used in promotion. Address J. L. Atwater, Western 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business, Orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits Springs, Ill. 

Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chic $10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 

YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 42 nan, Sidrem Warrington W.2 4. LSIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc ; save Mills, 112 West Auams St., Department 422, Chicago, III. : ; 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. Free NTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. HUS- SALE SME N SELL OUR GASOLINE AND 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 73 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. ‘ge quick profits. New Automatic Stropper puts a Electric Lights: and Ap pliances aD COURTEY and small towns. 

MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY _ Perfect edge on uny razor, safety or old style. Absolutely All Prices. Quick Sales. Big Profits. Write. National 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sellfor $1.00; guaranteed. Everycalla sale. Write to-day forterritory ttmping & Electric Works, 418 So, Clinton St., Chicago. 





















will put you on easy street; great crew managers’ proposi (State or County). S. A. Kanner, 552 Broadway, New York. WANTED aap age I, ENERGETIC YOUNG 
tion; this is only one pippin in our ‘27 varieties;"" we man- AGENTS. WE MER. OVER 500 NEWLY “#lesmen and Agents to se ‘i fast-selling automobile acces- 
ufacture; you save middleman’s profit; our new colored patented household and office specialties; eatery, Os S¢ oer tition: ealesmen are ¢ ne big incomes. 
circular is like seeing the real goods; free to workers; get shears, etc. Samples best sellers and catalogue fre John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co., 1502 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
aboard; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg., Z. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY HAVE VACAN- 


1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. = " t 7 
SEND ) ISS AN y i cies for two salesmen. Only gentlemen capable of calling 
THE CAPITOL BRUSH COMPANY WANTS m.... sialon e408 rs Sy rs. ABD bik Migh nd oor on physicians with our medical publications, and stating 


good live men to act as their agents. Finest line of brushes — oney-back-if-not-satisfied plan. Over 5000 Xmas gifts ge, business expe ri nce and reference will be considere d. 
in America. Best inducements. Write for particulars. Gen’l tured in our free 1912catalog. & 000.00 prize conte <t beving Experience desirable, but not absolutely essential. 
Office Capitol Brush Co., 10 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Conn. et, ist. A. W. Holmes & Co.. De pt. 21, Providence RI Lippincott Company, Wash ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MEN TO C ON ON v > DEMO r <ENTS ‘HREEOT y 
a... ens “y ~vege d liek tae Bj Me. 1 = PORTRAIT AGENTS — HIGHEST QU AL + : ¥ ee See cab ch riC MEN TO SELL OUR 
ticle; sells for 50; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu- POFtraits; very best made at lowest prices; vw tc gasoline lighting systems; suitable for any place or pur 
sive agency: new m1 me ‘ A 7 to 20a day: ss tea lonsed sheet pictures and frames, samples, ea = e pose; experience not necessary. Free catalogue. Doud 
§ gency; nen sell ( to Wa Cay; samples loaned. © Weick Portrait Co., 521 New Era Bldg., Chic ago. Ii, Lighting Company, 177 No. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Il 


S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS, HERE IS STATE AND COUNTY AGENTS FOR 





THE UNUSUAL CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 














your opportunity.» Energetic men can make big profits. Only five year guaranteed Vacuum Cleaner made; sells =. side a andard well he wn goods. No ty 
The Improved Canchester Kerosene Mantle Lamp revolu- for $14; business pays for itself out of profits; no can Kn: abe i f Bu is “thee “se 7 The Knickerbocker Case Co. 
tionizes old methods. Far superior to electricity, gas, Y@SS!ng; free trial; write today. Hercules Cleaner Co., <nickerbocker Building, Chicag¢ 
acetylene or gasoline at 7, the cost. Burner Fits All Dept. O, Rochester, N. Y. SALESMAN — LEGITIMATE GAME _ FOR 
Lamps. Safe; clean; odorless. Burns With or With WANTED:—LIVE AGENTS, TO HANDLE OUR cagee Sountars suas can be heal, Everybody wants i, 
out Mantle. Tested and pronounced by State of Penn line of pleasure cars in territory not yet closed { We Handsome profits to live wires Write to-day. Cawood 
sylvania “Most efficient light found.” Greatest seller produce seven models from $1100. up classy Novelty Company, Danvil Il 
known. We Want a Few More Live Men _in’ Open cowutel and speedy cars. Handsome ic d de WE WANT I gl E Re Ly ~ ED SALESMEN FOR 
Territory. Canchester Light Co., Dept. C W, 204 N lightful to ride in. Liberal discount to agents wl in| thical physicians Will pay big money for 
State Street, Chicago. chase demonstrator and hustle for business. Write at id territory to result bringers | High- 
HOTOGRAPHY Address Dept. 11, Alpena Motor Car Co., Alpena, M eile oink welts 655 Schiller Bldg.. Chic 
P 3! DOUBLE YOUR INCOME ON LIVE- Vv a U Ae MC LE ANER SAL ESMEN. w E HAVE 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTIN PROMPT. Witemagazine. Easy work, enormous profits, positions per ypenings for vacuum cleaner salesmen who 
ness. Ho tank or machine develo gy *  ifteen years’ manent. Best opportunity now. Instructions } ree. W rite can a ve successful records. Hydro Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
experience. Send for prices and sample. John R. Smith SalesMgr.,Hampton-ColumbianMagazine,i2W.35thSt.N.Y. $80 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Provincetown, Mass. _ Ss AL K Signe 
POLLARD FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR (QF INTEREST TO MEN Clean 


detail in nevatives. First 6 ex. film developed free to new WANT —MEN TO 7 ITHE BEST BUSI- goods for tr ive g sales ltowns, F ‘or Par- 


let “Film Faults” for 2cent Stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. shop or earn big wages. Few weeks required. Branc hes ’ SIDE LI N EARTH; C LEAN CUT 


WE HAVE A BRAND NEW, 
commis pocket side line, consigned 


ng smé 





UNTIL OCTOBER 1 WE WILL ACCEPT ONE sail leading cities. Write Dept.-C. Moler System of Col n; pocket ympt commissions; con- 
year’s subscription to Photo-Era with “‘Why My Photo- leges—Chicago, Ills. oods Dyer iring Co., 1420 8S. Mich- 
Cl ag 


graphs Are Bad,”’ a concise guide for beginners, com- 


gare Sag 8 sd ~ _ ay _— copy, 2c, from OF INTEREST TO WOMEN ge i SMEN—FOR HIGH-GRADE SIDE LINE 
oto-E Magazine, Boston, U.S. A. t mery, drug and jewelry trade sig commissions, 

WOMEN MAKE MONEY EASILY AND px cot samples. Commission « e-orders. Refe eS 
STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 0 et eT BASILE AND Pocket samples. | Commias 8 Jefferson ave. Potedo,0. 


Write for catalogue and particulars. Woman's Apparel 














OLD COINS WANTED; $7.75 PAID FOR RARE = guppiy Co., Loomis & W. Congress Sts., Chicago, III SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS, JUST 
1853 quarter; $20.00for half dollar. Keep money dated be- °UPP!'Y V0, oomis ¢ ae ery Srna vhat yo ry cket line; something new, snappy 
fore 1890, and send 10c for new Coin Value Book. May mean SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF F RE me H OR and hiy its anc id prompt commissions. 
afortune. A. R. Kraus, 415 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis Willow Plumes,Ostrich Bands, Aigrettes and Write fc Darneslh taneits aovered. 

MY NEW 50 PAGE COIN SELLING CATA. Course in Millinery, Dyeing, Cleaning, etc vuth African R. Dahr r.. 08 Sigel St.. Chicago, II 
logue just out, Free. Buying catalogue sent on receipt of Importing Co., Dept. 399, 1541 W shash Ave., Chicay WANTED, SALESMEN. DESIRABLE TERRI- 
10c in stamps. William Hesslein, Malley Bldg., New tory thi gt the So ithe rn, Ce entral aid Western States 





Haven, Conn. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS of giving yd will be considered. 


Struble Computing Scale Co | . Inc 
JNVESTMENTS SUCCESS SHORTHAND IS TAUGHT BY E: det Bagg Sota: 2 khart, Ind a 
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m Learn a Paying Profession 4 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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Original ” Original Phonogvaphic Language System 


English —German — Italian —Spanish—French 


or any other language can be learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method. 
You learn the foreign language just as 
you learned your mother tongue, by 
listening to it. You will find it a 
pleasure instead of work. 
Write for FREE booklet today tell- 
ing about EASY payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 


Established 1882 


535 Cortina Bldg. 




















44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Ofters to voung womena three years’ course of unexcelled, 
practical and theo retical training in Cook County Hospital, of 
1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Spec jal obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 
Culture, and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Commodious Home. Address Supt. 


521 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO : 


















The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 350 class-roorm courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may y thus do oar 
eo. emen- 


work for a Bac chelor’ 8 de 


jegre: 
tary courses in many subjects, others to 
Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begin any tim 


Een Tene U.of C. (Div. ‘A ) Chicago, lil. 








You Can Increase Your Salary 


Are you dissatisfied with your present work ? 
Are your wages low—with no prospect of ad- 
} vancement ? Then study Drafting—Architect- 
ural, Mechanical or Structural. Students of this 
M school earn large salaries in these professions, 
You can do the same. Courses are short—tui- 

tion rates low. Day and Evening classes. Hun- 
> s of practic: al plans to w« ork from. Students 
isted to obtain positions while attending 
las ses. W rite at once for complete information, 
af CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ZAUM 615 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
















MORSE and WIRELESS 

At My Practical School, Splendid demand for 
on erators and agents. We also teach Station Agency 
Hsin Graduates assisted. We ocoupy our own 2 
urge modern buildings equipped with R. R. Dis- 
pat hers and Western Union Wires and Wireless 
Station. Endorsed by Railroad, Wireless 
Be Western Union OfMlcials, Exclusive 
Methods, Teachers are practical experts. Living 
expenses earned. Easy payments. (Catalogs Free. 
GEORGE M, DODGE, Pres., Dodge's Institute, 
Established 1874 Sth St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


STUDY High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Cungnonenes 
Prepares for the bar. Thre 
Courses C elena, Post 
Jraduate and Business L 


Twentieth year. 8 
begin each month. Send for catalog giving rules 
for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as an illustrator or 
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car t for newspapers or magazines. My 
pra system of personal individual lessons 
by will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers and magazines 








qualifies me to teach you. Copy this pong a 
of President Taft. Let me see what ye 


/ . . do 
Aa 
( W with it. Send it to me with 6c in stan n¢ 
H will senc nd you a test lesson plate, also collec 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOL 
Th La d § h eel TMlustrating 
e ndon Choo: and \‘artooning 


1435 Schofleld Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0, 
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Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 





Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
bah wattle Is. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
g women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar 

antes iq profits, Free—New catalog and Taxi 


” ee ny Magazine. Write today. Northwestern 
gid School of Taxidermy, 4027 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


MILLS COLLEG Near Oakland, California. 

The only Woman’s College on 

the Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885. Entrance and gradus- 

ton requi rements equal to tho ‘of Stanford and Uni ersity 
of © ( Twenty-twi  departna its. Ideal aim ate. 
uella Clay Carsor \.M., Litt.D.,LL.D. Forea 

ecretary. Mills ¢ lege P. O., California 
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The Next Issue will be the 
Outdoor America Number for October 


And will contain in addition to 
the regular departments: 


| | 
Billy Sunday’s All-America Team 


You will be interested in the All-America baseball team 
selected by Billy Sunday. You may disagree as to certain 
selections, but you'll admit that the author —a star of the old 
Chicago White Stockings—speaks with authority and humor. 
Also, he backs his selections with sound, homely argument 























Messengers of an 


**The sighing of pines and the rippling of brooks, the roar of white 
breakers, even the singing of birds in the city streets, are all notes of 
his flute which have helped give us a better opinion of the world ’’ 


By HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


Single-Hand Cruising Afoot 


The appeal of the cpen road and week-end tramping trips, and the 
proper equipment for the tramper 


By ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The Spell of the Shore Bird 


The thrill in the sport which attends the fall shooting of the birds 
of marsh and beach 


By PERCY M. CUSHING 


The Lion’s Raid 


Adventures in East Africa hunting the man-eating lions 
By MAJOR F. R. BURNHAM 


The Automobile as a National Asset 
Some comparative industrial statistics of the motor car 
By THOMAS WHITE 


The Fair and the Farmer 


The lesson of Hingham, Massachusetts, where Midways and fakers 
are replaced by shows which give the farmer his money’s worth 
By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 








The Vacation Prize Contest 


First Prize $100 : : : Second Prize $50 
All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 


@ We have announced another Vacation Prize Contest under the 
same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
ticipate an even greater response to this contest than to those of the 
past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by the judges, 
and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address of 
the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
should be sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The manuscripts MUST be limited to one thousand words. 

















MEISTER 
PIANO 


30 Days Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


8 Styles to Choose From 
$175 to $350 


Sold direct from our factories 
to the home on Rothschild & 
Company’s 10 year guarantee 


bond. 


We prepay the freight for the 30 
days’ trial You are under no ex- 
pense or obligation until the piano 
has won your admiration and you 
have decided to keep it. 


Then We Offer 


These Terms: 


No cash payment down. No 
interest. No extras. Small 
weekly or monthly payment. 
Piano stool and scarf free. 





The Meister Piano is in use in 50,000 
American homes, conservatories of 
music, concert halls, theatres, schools, 
etc. It is giving the most profound 
satisfaction everywhere. It costs you 
nothing to find out how it is made or 
how it looks in your home surround- 
ings. It is positively not sold through 
dealers or agents. 


Never buy a piano without 
investigating the standing 
of the man who sells it. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chic ago’ s 
greatest commercial institutions The firm’s 
resources exceed $4,000,000. It is financially 
and morally responsible. It indulges in no 
puzzle schemes or other misrepresentation. 
It protects its customers absolutely. 

Send for our beautifully colored free piano 
book and get all the details. A post card 
will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 10 K: Chicago, Ill. 














Hahnemann Medical College 


52nd regular session will open September 26th 





Laborat pment complete 1) facilities unsur- 
| I " ree F detailed information address 
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HENRY WILSON, Re I $129 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, I, 
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roof of th w 
Ventriloquist’ s Double Throat tis; cresteet thine ‘yet aceyen 
and riends ke y; whine like a puppy; 
neish oahate, we ie and beasts of field and forest 
Ww . hous de d. Pric 
Mp LOADS OF FUN ony 10 cer easts on 18 fee 80 cent, 
Double Throat Co., Dept ‘; " Fronantows., N. J. 








prospe FREE ¢ 
KOESTER SCHOOL 
306 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 











Big demand. Write lay for free sample and { ll particulers 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO,., 418 North Clark Street, Chicago 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers 











Ihe w card game of high finance 
a t New, el and not too noisy. Scientific 
© and yet highly entertaining. Price 50c. 


WAGNER & HARDESTY, Pensacola, Florida. 
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An important Measure 

ENATOR LA FOLLETTE, it should always be remembered, owes 
his reputation largely to constructive legislation. As Governor 
he worked with able thinkers in the University of Wisconsin, 

and he has to a high degree the ability and the willingness to 

select free and powerful minds for consultation. In the late session he 
introduced an antitrust bill which was not less notable than his Alaskan 
resolution. There is a relation between the two. 
including Wooprow WILSON, have said that the coneentration of 


Many of our leaders, 
money power was the greatest evil of our day. Both these measures 
aim to make that concentration less. 

His bill ‘‘ to further protect trade and commerce’’ against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies is strictly a supplement to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. It does not propose any alteration of the substantive 
provisions of the existing law as recently interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Standard Oil and Tobaceo cases. It 
does not change a single word of the eight sections of which the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law is now composed. It does not modify the rule of 
reasonableness enunciated by the Court. 

At present, when either the Government or an individual seeks to 
enforce the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the burden of proof is upon the 
prosecutor or the plaintiff to establish not only the existence of a com- 
bination or conspiracy in restraint of trade, but also that the restraint 
In criminal proceedings proof of these contentions 
The La Follette Bill proceeds, 
in Section 9, on the theory that if such a combination or conspiracy is 
established, the burden of showing that it is not harmful ought to be 
Section 10 enumerates certain 


is unreasonable. 
must be made beyond reasonable doubt. 


upon him who asserts the harmlessness. 
practices which always render restraints unreasonable. Seetion 11 covers 
certain conditions or practices which presumptively, but not necessarily, 
render restraints unreasonable. This not only simplifies the task of 
applying the rule of reason in connection with the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, but it also furnishes definite instruction to the citizen and business 
man in advance as to what should be avoided. 

The inadequacy of the present law is manifested most clearly in its 
failure to afford compensation or administer punishment even though 
the violations of the act have been judicially established. <A right of 
recovery in the individual which would permit the company to raise 
again a question which has been settled against it by final judgment, in 
a proceeding instituted by the Government, is clearly a substantial denial 
of right of recovery. When once a concern has been declared to have 
violated the Anti-Trust Law in a proceeding in which the Government, 
which represents all persons except the defendant, was a party, the issue 
ought to be deemed definitely settled. 
tion, whieh a Government suit had proved to be illegal, who brought 
suit for damages would, under the new bill, be relieved from proving the 
wrongfulness of the defendant's act. It would be necessary for him to 


A person injured by a combina- 


prove merely the amount of his loss. 

With such provisions, and reasonable certainty that the Government 
would do its duty, there would be an accounting to be rendered, after 
a decision against an illegal trust, which would make illegal prae 
tices extremely unprofitable. We have yet to hear any impressive argu 
ment against the value, justice, and simple workableness of the La 
Follette Bill 

Looking Ahead 

N NINE MONTHS much may happen, but in our opinion, as things 
| are now. the strongest candidate the Democrats could nominate for 
President would be WoopROWwW WILSON of New Jersey, and next to him 
The superstition against nominating 
Let it die. 


OscaR UNDERWOOD of Alabama 
a Southern man for the Presideney has lived too long 


One Reduction 

N THE COST OF LIVING not all the movements are upward For 
| instanee, one necessity that has been largely reduced within the last 
four years 1s life insurance for the wage earnet Owing to the agitation 


of the subject and the competition of the Massachusetts Savings Bank 


insuranee movement the cost of industrial insuranee throughout the 
United States has been reduced twenty per ¢ ind this means a saving 
to the people ot oO SPO OOO,000 : eal Those residents of Massa 
chusetts who have t] foresight to ipply tor vs bank Insnrance Can 
vet their insurance ata rate wh bout fortv per cent less on the 
average than they would | e had to pay thr dustrial Companies at 
any time during the twenty-five ars preceding 1907. Or, putting the 
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same thing in another way, the workingman can get for the same amount 
of money on the average about sixty-four per cent more insurance than 
he could before 1907. 
The Aldrich Plan 

UR DAILY MAIL is sprinkled with dissent from our favorable 
( ) comments on the Aldrich plan. Undoubtedly there is a great deal 
of prejudice to be done away with before this plan can be considered 
on its merits. If Mr. CHARLES H. Wriaut, for instance, will read 
No. 3 in Column 2 of the article by PrERRE JAy, which was published 
in our issue of February 18, he may perhaps concede that one of the 
very objects of the plan is to do away with the necessity, to which the 
banks are now driven, of loaning out of their surplus funds on eall in 
New York through their New York reserve agents. At present New 
York Stock Exchange call money is the only quick money in the country. 
The Aldrich plan seeks to make good commercial paper equally quick, 
by providing a place where it may be rediscounted promptly. 


A Striking Figure 

FTXHOMAS H. CARTER was one of the really remarkable men that 

H the West has in recent years produced. That a man from a Rocky 
Mountain State, just emerged from a territorial form of government, 
who had served but two terms in Congress and but a few months as 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, should have been selected as 
Chairman of the National Committee of the Republican Party, proves 
ability toan uncommon degree. Such men as REED, HARRISON, and Mc- 
KINLEY recognized it. QUAY selected Senator CARTER to lead one of 
the most memorable under-struggles of the Senate—the attempt to seat 
QuAY on the Governor’s appointment. In the group under ALDRICH 
that dominated the Senate up to recent months, CARTER was an impor- 
tant and reeognized factor. The change in political sentiment made 
possible his recent defeat in Montana, the Legislature being Democratic. 
CARTER possessed unusual ability of the kind that cements friendships 
and smooths out enmities. 
ful, and before a jury or on the hustings in a high degree successful. 


He was large and quick of brain, resource- 


A Loss 
ADISON OF KANSAS was the sort of man you would name in 
M your will to be administrator of your estate, and take with you 
the comfort of the faith that your wife and children and their money 
would be well taken care of. If all the bankers and business men of 
the country could have known him, there would be less of the feeling 
that the Insurgents are all right as rabble rousers, but that it would be 
unsafe to put the country in their hands. In the Lower House of Con- 
gress, MADISON supplied weight and ealm judgment to balance the more 
ardent temperaments of most of the other Insurgents; he was the best 
possible example of that impressive and important figure in contem- 

porary American life, the country judge. 


Canada’s View 

QOETIC JUSTICE was certainly visited upon the United States at 
| the Canada election. For a quarter of a century the American 
Senate stood between the two peoples and reciprocity, and when our 
statesmen were finally willing, the Canadians turned our application 
down. The Canadian decision, while in our opinion erroneous, is easily 
comprehended. 
affairs. 
counted for something in the result; so did the dread of possible annexa 


Sentiment plays a large and honorable part in human 
Keconomic considerations, such as the fear of American trusts, 


tion; but the strongest cause was the sentiment of Empire It is an 
emotion just now rendered deeper by the belief that if the Empire is to 
remain great it can only be through assistance from the Colonies. As 
the most binding ties in modern days are caused by trade, fidelity to the 
Empire becomes identified with the desire that trade shall be so regu- 
lated as to help Australia, Canada, and the British islands to a closer 
While regretting the outeome of the 
eannot but respect the consideration which did most to bring the result 


interdependence. election, we 


about. 
Short Ballot 


( \ALIFORNIA LEADS the country in the application of the Short 


Ballot idea to State offices After the victory at the primaries, the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League made the short ballot the first Spr ei fie plank 
in the Republican platform HIRAM JOHNSON preached that issue up 
and down the State The result is that the State printer is no longe: 


an elective officer, and that in the vote on various measures, which is to 
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be held October 10, the clerk of the Supreme Court is likely to go. It 
is an honorable position for California to hold—to lead in a movement 
which is destined to a great future. The States must in time surely 
follow the cities. Already the short ballot exists in eight cities or 
towns in California. Kansas has the most towns—twenty-four, Pratt 
being the latest addition. Then come Texas and Illinois with sixteen 
each, Oklahoma with fourteen, South Dakota with nine, Iowa with 
eight. Utah and Alabama are new arrivals with five and three respec- 
tively. Massachusetts and Michigan have four each; West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota, three each; Colorado, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Washington, and Wisconsin two each. In Idaho, Lewiston 
is the pioneer; in Kentucky, Newport; in Louisiana, Shreveport; in 
Maryland, Cumberland; in Montana, Missoula; in New Mexico, Ros- 
well; in Oregon, Baker; in South Dakota, Columbia. Those who are 
interested in this very important subject will find the signifieant aspects 
clearly pointed out in ** Short Ballot Principles,’’ by RicHARD S. CHILDs, 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. of Boston 


More Commission Government 

FINHE PROHIBITION ISSUE overshadowed everything else in the 
| recent election in Maine. It is worth noticing, however, that 
Gardiner in that State decided to establish commission government by 
a vote of about 4 to 1. This is the first city in Maine to adopt a plan 
which is gaining everywhere. The charter has embodied in it direct 
primaries, initiative, referendum, and reeall, those Western favorites 
which are likely to spread in the East. 


An Example from Boston 

HE VALUE OF STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS in business prob- 

ably never had a more striking illustration than in the suecess 
with which James L. RICHARDS has been running the Boston Gas Com- 
pany. The price of gas has been going down and the profits of the 
business have been going up. The publie is treated well and the public 
is friendly to the company. More gas is being burned in the city than 
ever before. Therefore, although the gas is cheaper, the receipts are 
larger. The customer feels that he is’ getting a square deal. Mr 
RICHARDS recently said: ‘‘ Tell the people the truth, work openly and 
they will be just to the corporations which follow that policy. 
When dealt with candidly the controlling majority in any American 
community will be reasonable.’’ The gas situation was in a bad way in 
Boston when it was put in the hands of Mr. RICHARDS on account of 
what he had already dorfe in managing street cars. His gas company 
now has the exclusive privilege of selling gas in Boston, and it does not 
abuse that privilege. When all the companies were consolidated in 1905 
gas was selling at one dollar. It is now selling at eighty cents. By 
the contract between the city and the company the rate of dividends can 
only go up as the price of gas goes down, and under this arrangement 
there has been an increase from seven to nine per cent. Of course, Mr. 
RICHARDS has more than one kind of ability, but the ability to recognize 
the nature of our public is an important one, and he is a leader in the 
business of our day when he says: ‘‘ The more the public knows about 
the corporations serving them the better it will be for both interests.”’ 


Honesty and Real Estate 

YANDOR IN ADVERTISEMENTS, like anything else, ean be satir- 
CC ized, as it was successfully in a recent cartoon which showed a 
hillside adorned with such signs as: ‘‘ Sealpine. It really doesn’t help 
the hair, but it smells nice.”’ The ‘ Luey’ corset costs more but we 
ean get it.’? ‘* Seourem is a pretty good cleaning soap for the money. 
You ean’t expect much for five cents.’”’ ‘The Middlebrook Savings 
Bank pays five and one-half per cent on deposits. Not very safe, but 
you may like to take a chanee.’? Frankness in advertising is not a 
fad: we could no more revert to exaggerations as extreme as those of 
old-school advertising than the stage could return to melodrama as 
ranting as it once enjoyed. Some of the most harmful misrepresenta 
tions and exaggerations nowadays are not deliberate and malicious, but 
come from overenthusiastic ‘town boosters.’? By this situation the 
land shark greatly profits. He uses local pride in some States as his 
shield against investigation; and sometimes zealous commercial clubs 
and boards of trade thus become his unwary accomplices. One of our 
correspondents believes that nonresident investors should be protected 
by investigating committees from State and city real estate exchanges. 


The advertiser who in his literature or advertisements or letters would 


dare to refer the customer to this committee would be trusted. ‘* By this 
means the fraudulent companies could not be endorsed and could not use 
the real estate exchange for furthering their propositions. At the same 
time it could be made known right and left that without such indorse 
ment the advertising companies would be open for investigation.’’? The 
men who advertise real estate have the same reason as the managers of 


other lines of business to fall in with the modern business tendeney 
toward candor 
A Pure Stock Law 


JEOPLE WILL ALWAYS be on the sucker list—for ‘ that list is 
I made up of vou and me,’’ as the Kine of Gold Mine Promoters 
recently said We ean’t keep our name oft. and those names will b 
sold to every fake scheme nd Vin rt ! nited State 


Pretts hooks and wart henrted tte eome to ! iv of the 


post office. What, then, is the remedy, if the list itself is public prop- 
erty? At present the promoter is absolutely safe. As long as he 
avoids misstatements of existing facts, he can play the game right along, 
banking on human ignorance and human nature to bring him a percent- 
age of buyers for his worthless stocks. He is as certain to win as any 
peddler whom the law would allow to go from door to door offering 
cocaine, morphine, or opium. Our laws forbid peddling such things. 
A qualified person—a doctor—must sign certain details before you ean 
get the dangerous drugs. It is different with your savings and the 
peddling of dangerous and worthless stocks. There is no law. It has 
been urged that we enact a law—a Pure Stock Law—requiring a promoter 
to tell the ingredients in his stoek—how much capital has been paid in, 
how much earnings have been made, how large commissions are being 
paid out of the stockholders’ money to fiseal agents, peddlers, and pro- 
moters. The Government is to insist, not upon the acenracy of the 
statements, but upon their existence. If they prove false, the buyer will 
have his own remedy at common law. <A former secretary to a Presi- 
dent of the United States remembered that not a day passed at the 
White House without his mail bringing complaints from women, or 
other investors of small means, of swindling through the mails. What 
has been done in Kansas, in the administration of Governor STUBBS. -to 
regulate the stock enterprises is worthy of serious study in other States. 


A Class 

NVENTS OF THE LAST FEW YEARS have proved that there is a 
EK elass of criminal stock promoters as definite and continuing an 
element in society as the professional burglar and pickpocket. They 
number a couple of thousand men and a few women. Each person of 
them creates many schemes to defraud during his career. Their schemes 
deal with the sale of worthless stocks in eight main divisions of enter- 
prise. They rob the public to-day of $150,000,000 a year (in the opinion 
of the post-office chief inspector). Each scheme fails so far as the 
stockholders are concerned. But the promoter emerges with a sum of 
money from each wreckage, and projects a similar scheme under a new 
corporation name. Meanwhile, he lives lavishly on the money of the 
clerks, stenographers, clergymen, physicians, and small tradesmen 
whom he has dexterously robbed. Of these professionals, JoHn HI, 
Jr.. who studied them for the Chicago Board of Trade, says: ‘* Robbery 
by deception is a science. The comparative immunity encourages men 
of keen intellect and easy conscience to devote their lives to the study 
of swindling.’ The innocent victim has a subsoil like that of southern 
California. From it may be taken several crops a year without exhaust- 
ing its almost infinite, virginal trustfulness and easy response. Gayly 
there bloom the white flowers of a blameless credulity. The promoter is 
one of the few characters in real life who thrive on failures. His history 
is honeyeombed with wreckage. Some are birds of passage, with a 
troubled life on the wing. Others emerge from suecessive breakdowns. 
and bravely erect a new company on the ruins of the former failure. 
No other: character has so large a record of personal suecess and of 
business failure. 

The World 
FAVORITE COLLEGE SONG, which is now quavering again 
A among the autumn-tinted leaves of oak and elm trees above many 
a campus, makes the plaintive inquiry: 
Where, oh where, are the Grave Old Seniors? 
And in the next line wails the answer: 
Safe now in the Wide. Wide World! 

College and the wide, wide world are not rival warring countries, and 
neither is ever named in any standard geography. Four years at col- 
lege are not four years lifted out of life, or four years extra. There is 
no reason Why commencement day should mark either the beginning or 
the end of even what is known as ‘ book learnine.’’ Diplomas and 
degrees are comforting decorations and generally are taken to signify 
that the recipients have had a certain amount of formal mental dis 
cipline; but no student living knows enough about any subject to have 
the right to regard himself as anything but an undergraduate. MicHEL 
ANGELO knew something about architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
and when he was eighty-nine he drew a picture showing himself in a 
cart and labeled it: Ancora Impara (Still Learning). 


Along an Autumn Road 
r¥\HE LEAVES of trees and roadside bushes sag with their coating 
| of smirch beaten up in dust spray by horses’ hoofs and pounding 
motor cars. The weary foliage has suffered a bombardment from the 
heat of a hundred summer day s, and it hanes its dejected head. Le ny 
hours of pitiless sun and stampeding traffic have quenched the early 


fervor, and wilted all the cool green promise of May mornings and 
gentle dews. But of a sudden what was parched and tired reveals a 
capacity tor passionate heauty The life force is ready with another 
renewal. That drageled veil of erime upon the undergrowth and 
forests is lifted, and drooping trees are sprinkled with the radianee of 
the sunset Dust splatter d wayside tangles leap into glow: lifeless 
vrowths are touehed with splendor. The enkindling finger of Autumn 
has anointed the leave with flame Lustrous colors of the evening 
ky are let down upon hillside and highway, and the glistering garments 


fa transfiguration are rapped around the earth-worn fronds. 
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The artillery on the way to the maneuvers 
























































The Kaiser on the field, and (below) in conference with his officers 


The Kaiser at the German Military Maneuvers 





i> - military maneuvers which occurred last month in 

Germany included the mobilization of four complete army 
corps, and were held primarily with a view to testing the 
transportation possibilities and questions of administration and 
organization. The supplies were quickly conveyed from the 
nearest railroad station by motor vans to the scene of the 
maneuvers. An invading force, consisting of two full army 
corps, under the command of Prince Frederick Leopold, was 
assumed to have landed on the coast and moved to the south 
toward Mecklenburg, threatening Berlin. The southern army, 
commanded by General von der Goltz, concentrating near Bres- 
lau, was composed of an equal number of soldiers including 
two cavalry divisions. It was mobilized to resist the invad- 
ers. The maneuvers of both commanders ended in a battle 
on the 13th of the month, the outcome of which is supposed 
to be a defeat for the invading army. Aeroplanes for sccut- 
ing purposes were used by both divisions; and in spite of 
high winds the machines proved of assistance in keeping the 
commanders informed of the movements of their adversarie 
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On Labor Day, at Staunton, Va., one of the features of the parade was a funeral car for the local knockers 
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A Spectacular Oil Fire at Los Angeles This Picture Represents the Hanging in Effigy of a Well-known Federal Judge 
The plant of the Hercules Oil Company was destroyed on Septem- The citizens of Seattle thus expressed their anger because they believed Hanford to be a per- 
ber 17 by explosion and fire, causing a loss of about $500,000 sistent defender of the rich. He would probably lose his place under a system of judicial recall 
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The New Motor Fire Engine of the New York Fire Department 
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Within a year New York will have 150 automobile engines and high-pressure hose wagons 
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The Champion Motor Boat Dixie IV Lands on the Rocks Injuring Three People The Highest Office Building Ouiside of New York City 
She was speeding through the water at about forty miles an hour when the steering gear broke and the boat The L.C. Smith Building in Seattle will be 461 1-2 feet 
headed directly for the shore, which was lined with thousands of spectators, three of whom were severely injured high and will have thirty-five stories above the ground 
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Atlanta’s Public Park Baths 
Many people don their bathing suits at home and go to the park in their automobiles for a swim before breakfast 
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The Water Comes from the Same Source as the Drinking Supply and is Absolutely Pure 
It is no unusual thing for two hundred and fifty bathers to be in the water between 5 and 7 in the morning 


Free Swimming Pools 


Two experiments in cooling charity — Bringing the sea- 
shore to Atlanta, and a Packer's roof pool in Cincinnati 


@ Epiror’s Note— In his letter accompanying the pictures 
of Atlanta's new park swimming pools, Dan Carey, General 
Manager of Parks, said: ‘‘I was inspired to send these, with 
the story of how they were made possible, by the editorial in 
Collier's of September 2, headed, ‘Walking Across Wisconsin,’ 
which contained the query: ‘Why have not these progressive, 
busy towns a system of municipal swimming pools?’ This 
question had already been asked and answered in Atlanta, 
and I thought you might be interested in knowing the result.” 


AST summer the Park Department of Atlanta brought 

_4 the seashore, lacking only the salt,to that city. And 
what has been done by a city that is 1,050 feet above sea 
level, where there is not a natural lake within 100 miles and 
where the only water obtainable is filtered and pumped 
into the city from the neighboring mountain streams, 
can be accomplished by any other city of the United 
States. The Atlanta Park Department this year converted 
one of its largest and prettiest lakes into a bathing place, 
and it was crowded with bathers during the whole summer. 
Plans are now being made for a bathhouse which will 
accommodate 300 persons, and this will be sufficient for 
the bathers at Piedmont Park because lakes in other 
parks will next year be converted into swimming places 
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A Free Swimming Pool and Playground on the Roof of a Cincinnati Packer’s Building 
} ta . » with » 1) mati ~ inklin cwote 4 neaing ae indi. 
The tank, which thirty feet long, eighteen feet wide, and from two to five feet dee; connecte 1 with on automatic sprinkling system. The dressing room has indi 
vidua e The are given the use of roller skate nd allowed to e the roof as a playground. 


Cards of admittance are distributed through the retailers 
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1 The Coal Crisis in Alaska 


Government-Owned Railroads and Government-Leased Coal Lands the Only Solution 
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OVERNMENT  own- 
ership of railroads 
is operative in four- 

fifths of the nations of the 
world. Forty-six out of fifty 
of the great powers are com- 
mitted to it, to a greater or 
less extent. Of the fifty 
countries above referred to, 
thirty-two own and operate 
nearly the entire railroad 
mileage. 

Australia owns every mile, 
and most of the European 
railroads are likewise govern- 
ment property. Belgium was 
the pioneer. 

China owns and _ operates 
about 500 miles, and Canada, 
1,562 miles. 

In 1903 Switzerland, by di- 
rect vote of the people, pur- 
chased all but one of her rail- 
roads, and as soon as the 
St. Gothard Railroad can 
be acquired by treaty from 
Italy the last privately owned 
railroad in Switzerland will 
have ceased to exist. 

In 1905 Italy canceled the 
leases of all privately owned 
railroads and began their 
operation. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is now contemplat- 
ing the building of 1,000 
miles of new roads, and also 
the expenditure of millions 
in double-tracking and other 
improvements. 

Germany has taken over nearly all of her roads, 
and to-day is generally conceded to have the most 
efficient railroad system in Europe. 

In 1907 Japan passed a law authorizing the pur- 
chase of all her private roads. The law is rapidly 
being carried out, and on January 1, 1910, ninety per 
cent of the entire railroad system was owned and 
operated by the Government. 

After strong opposition, France in 1906 passed a 
law to acquire title to the Northwestern Railroad, 
which means the beginning of the end of all private 
ownership in that country. In 1907 Mexico became 
the owner of most of her important railroads, and is 
building large extensions. Chile is in the fold of 
government ownership with but minor exceptions, 
and is planning to double the mileage. The Argen 
tine Republic is a late convert, and in Brazil the 
Department of Public Works is engaged in extensive 
railroad building. 

What a forceful array of evidence to support the 
merits of government ownership, with Great Britain 
and the United States the only two great powers which 
are not wholly or nearly committed to this policy! 











The ‘development ™ 
of Alaska 
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A Lesson from Panama 


( UR Government owns and operates the Panama 

Railroad, and operates it well. It also built 
and it operates the Alaskan telegraph lines, which, 
when divested of military red tape, at once became a 
successful Government-owned public utility. We are 
building the Panama Canal to benefit the world at 
large, and yet hesitate to build a railroad in Alaska 
to prevent our reserve coal supply from going forever 
into the hands of a group of greedy capitalists. 

I propose to show that Government railroads in 
Alaska, coupled with the leasing of the coal lands, 
will—First: Solve the perplexities of the coal ques- 
tion with finality. Second: Insure reasonable freight 
rates, with a corresponding development and pro- 
ductiveness of immense areas of low-grade deposits. 
Third: There will be thousands of individual miners 
and operators, instead of one company or group of 
capitalists who do not even live in Alaska, in control. 
Fourth: Conserve the coal to the nation as a whole. 
Fifth: Furnish plenty of cheap fuel as an induce 
ment to the establishment of permanent homes. 

The railroad and coal questions in Alaska of neces- 
sity become as one. It is so to day in the United 
States proper, and always has been. 

In Pennsylvania the independent coal operator is 
practically nil. It is even true that any overtures 


to utilize the large accumulations of culm which dot 
the landscape, by pressing it into briquettes for fuel, 
meet with obstruction and discouragement. It is 
quite safe to assume that, had e al not been the goal 
in Alaska. but few of the existing railroads would yet 
have been built. excepting short local lines 


The Guee enheims may, and probably will, disput 


By FREDERICK H. CHASE 


this statement, but the ownership of one copper mine 
never prompted such a far-seeing and sagacious 
aggregation of successful business men to spend 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 in building a railroad. 

It has been repeatedly intimated that the Cun- 
ningham coal claims would come to them as soon as 
the locators could get a valid title to the same, and 
facts and figures seem to warrant the imputation. 

As for the Alaska Northern Railroad, it has no 
such rich copper fields to furnish tonnage as the 
Guggenheim railroad, and it reaches but little devel- 
oped country, as far as it is built, which is not readily 
reached by ocean steamers via Cook’s Inlet. It prac- 
tically stopped building when President Roosevelt 
withdrew the coal lands, and, as it was headed for 
the Matanuska coal fields, comment is unnecessary. 


A Monopoly 


OR the same reason the Tanana Valley Railroad 
has apparently had nothing further to say about 
extending its line to the coast on Lynn Canal. 

Why do the Guggenheims continue to pour good 
dollars into their Copper River Railroad? It would 
seem that they feel reasonably certain of ultimately 
owning the Bering River coal fields. They would then 
have the entire Pacific Coast market. By extending 
the Copper River Railroad to connect with the Tanana 
River at Fairbanks they would have every town, city, 
and mining camp in interior Alaska buying their 
coal at any price they might care to extort. 

The “tea party” at Cordova, a purely Guggenheim 
town, where the shiploads of coal were thrown over- 
board, was the first instance of law defiance on the 
part of any Alaskan town. Nome had far greater 


provocation under the MacKenzie-Noyes régime, and 
remained quiet—in fact, so much so that her citi- 
zens were frankly complimented by the California 
Court of Appeals. 

At Nome it was a population of hard-working, 
honest citizens who were the sufferers. 


At Cordova it 

















the other owners of copper properties. Great stress 
has been laid on their control of the smelters and 
their steamship line and railroad which connect with 
them. With this railroad they can control the price 
of coal, whether or not they own the mines. 

For years the Guggenheims have annually sent 
their agents around to take options for as long a time 
as possible from independent copper owners, and for 
a beggarly cash payment. The options were, of 
course, allowed to lapse. The claim owner had lost 
another year, while the Guggenheims had gained 
one toward the time when the claim owner could not 
hang on any longer. Outside buyers had been kept off. 

To-day these claim owners appear to be waking 
up and sitting tight on their holdings. The “shell- 
game” option trick is played out, and the position of 
the Guggenheims in Alaska does not appear to be 
as impregnable as heretofore. The coal is still de- 
nied them, and one copper mine will not support 
their railroad. The Government should purchase 
the Copper River Railroad and the short line to the 
Bering River coal fields. A branch line could be run 
to the Matanuska coal fields, or the Government could 
purchase the Alaska Northern and complete it to that 
point. Conditions at present would hardly warrant 
building it further north. Then lease the coal lands. 

With reasonable freight charges and coal royalty 
anyone could mine coal. There would then be hun- 
dreds of small coal operators instead of a monopoly, 
notwithstanding the claim of the “railroad coal grab- 
bers” that an operator must own a township of coal 
lands, more or less. The Copper River Railroad, to- 
gether with the Bering River branch, and also the 
Alaska Northern, both having ocean terminals, and 
only one connecting with the Yukon River, could 
supply practically every town and camp in Alaska, 
besides furnishing a high-grade coal to the entire 
Pacific Coast at a fair price. Under Government 
leasing, clean, safe, and thorough mining methods 
would prevail, and the coal lands leased only as con- 
sumption would warrant. 

Fuel demands in Alaska are rapidly depleting 
the forests. In placer mining the destruction is 
wholesale. The ground is frozen and must be thawed. 
The first move in opening up a camp is usually to 
fire the timber. This burns off the foliage, leaving an 
expanse of blackened trunks. Many areas are thus 
burned over. The opening of the coal lands will 
prevent a great deal of this forest destruction. 

For several years past the large fleet of Yukon 
River steamers have been burning crude oil, as the 
timber is cut off so far back from the river banks 
as to make it either too impracticable or too expen- 
sive to get it out. 

Ex-President Roosevelt’s Opinion 


Lee President Roosevelt’s action placed all of 

Alaska’s coal lands back into the public domain, 
he stated that the ownership of the same should re- 
main vested in the Government. He further advo- 
cated leasing the lands on a royalty, with proper re- 
strictions to prevent any extortionate price to the coal 
consumer. He readily realized that a supervision of 
rates and conduct of carriers was imperative, in 
order to prevent any favors being shown one oper- 
ator against another. He considered the action re- 
garding the coal lands analogous to the policy which 
withdrew the forest reserves from ordinary settlement. 




















Suspension bridge and 
tunnel along the Alaska 
Northern Railroad 


was a Guggenheim cor 
poration who had a 
grievance. 

Possibly the “tea 
party” was inspired by 
them in a desperate at 
tempt to force the Ad 
ministration to action — 
The Administration i 
in need of forcing s 
that Alaskans can have 
cheap coal, but th 
pressure is not wanted 
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The Alaskans Attempt to Build Their Own Railroad from Valdez 


The Guggenheim forces attacked the Home Railway workmen, and one man was killed 
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President Roosevelt stopped right at the threshold 
of Government ownership. Instead of Government 
supervision of the conduct of the carriers, why not 
step over the threshold and build and operate the 
railroads, precluding all possibility of further trouble ? 

It is quite true, as Mr. Gifford Pinchot says, that 
the withdrawal of the coal lands was not a “barrier 
to development.” Nearly the entire Bering 
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miles. Alganik and Bremner are also close to the 
coast. Some of our Western roads haul ore 30 
miles for 20 cents per ton. Water transportation is 
the cheapest known, and as Alaskan steamers as yet 
have but little return freight, the rate appears ex- 
cessive for a 1,500-mile trip. 

The rates cover the charges for shipping a ton 
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as fast as they can get them at their figures, 
and if the chain is not snapped and one or more 
of its links destroyed, independent mining and 
smelting of all kinds must eventually be dominated 
by them. 

It would require too much space to go thoroughly 
into the relations between smelter and shipper. The 
shipper can always be given the short end of 





coal field was under location before such action 
was taken, and only the invalid entries wer 
affected. 

The question as to whether a coal lease can 
be fairly drawn for both parties is really too 
ridiculous to admit of discussion. It is done 
successfully in Australia and other countries, 
and in many of our Western mining camps 
leasing is such a common practice as often to 
constitute the very backbone of the mining in- 
dustry. One claim is often cut up into many 
leases with a corresponding number of lessors, 
each one getting out ore for shipment to the 
smelter. In Colorado this is especially true. 
The Guggenheims do not need to be told of 
this, for this very system of leasing helps to 
swell the profits of their Smelter Trust. 


Why? 
F A SATISFACTORY and competent lease 


can be drawn between a claim owner and 
an individual miner, will some one please ex- 
plain why our Government, in the capacity of 
an owner, cannot lease its own ground? 

A wail goes up regarding the injustice done 
the valid locator. If he only located to sell his 
holdings, then his intentions cannot be consid- 
ered as bona fide, for if he does sell, who wili 
be most likely to get them? The very combi 
nation we are trying to defeat. If he really 
intended to mine coal, under a leasing system, 
then he should be given a prior right to lease 
the coal lands which he had originally located. 
This system would be less expensive than pavy- 
ing $10 per acre for the land, as the royalty 
would only be paid on the coal mined. As a 
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moisture sample never gains anything in the 
FAIRBANKS smelters’ hands.” An ordinary smelter sample 


to determine the value of the ore is usually 
taken as the ore is dumped into the hold of the 
steamer, and a tenderfoot shipper generally 
w— does not know that when the samples are taken 
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from the coarse chunks which fa!l down to the 
bottom of the pile as the buckets are dumped 
the lean ore is being selected instead of the 
pulverized ore in the center, which is more 
friable and much the richer. The shipper of 
y—4 the silicious ore always catches the smelter 
when there is no lime or magnesia on hand, 
and is penalized because the smelter claims 
it will have to purchase these two fluxing in- 
gredients. , 

The April 1 rate schedule of the Guggenheim 
624 road is appended to show what can be expected 
from any but a Government-owned railroad: 


VALUE OF ORE PER TON 


| $25.00 | $40.00 | $50.00 | $65.00 | $80.00 |s200 00 |$300.00 |$400.00 {3500 00 


Se CCe 
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The shipper of lime-bearing ore is penalized 
because the smelter has to buy silicious ores 
to assist in proper fluxing, and yet these two 
shippers may be shipping simultaneously to 
the smelter, and their combined ores making a 








further consideration, he should be given the 
right to remove his equipment when the ground 
is worked out. Placer mining in Alaska is 
principally confined to the rich gravels. Large low- 
grade deposits are known to exist. 

Quartz mining, with but few exceptions, is lim- 
ited to the coast region, even though many promis- 
ing quartz veins are found in the interior. 

Government railroads with a fair freight rate will 
cheapen supplies, enable claim owners to install ma- 
zehinervy at these interior points, and make their 
claims preductive. 

The distance from Cordova to Kennecott is 196 


The relation of the Alaskan railroads to the coal fields 


of ore from the towns named to the smelter on 
Puget Sound, over a Guggenheim railroad and 
steamship line to a Guggenheim smelter. 

The chain of control would be ideally complete 
with the addition of one more link, and that link is 
spelled coal. Without this link there will be inde- 
pendent smelters in Alaska, and the smelter link 
drops out of their chain. 

The Guggenheims own the richest copper mine 
in Alaska, and are ready to buy other properties 


perfect fluxing mixture. 

The climate of Alaska is similar to that of 
Norway and Sweden, and Government railroads 
and cheap coal would offer attractive inducements 
for the establishment of permanent homes. 

Alaska has an area equal to that of twelve times 
New York State, and a white population of about 
50,000. The inhabitants need coal, but are not en- 
titled to dominate the policy which controls the 
reserve coal supply of a nation of nearly 100,000,000 
people, who occupy only five times the area. 

We should give Alaskans sufficient coal for home 
consumption, but conserve the rest for the nation. 


Kitchen Bars, the Secret of the Confusion in Maine 


Results of a Careful Investigation into Important Aspects of the Liquor Question 


OR a lifetime the cities of Maine have. been 
suffering from the secret sale of liquor. The 
people who have paid the penalty for consti- 

tutional prohibition are the families of the decent 
honest poor. I have made a study of the city of 
Portland and the effects on that city of nullified 
prohibition. What is true of Portland is true in 
varying degrees of nine other cities of Maine. 

When the lid is on, the community along Center, 
Commercial, Temple, Fore, Free, Pleasant, Danforth, 
Union, and India Streets—honest Irish working 
people, eighty per cent of them—pay the price for 
the brave show of virtue projected by the rest of the 
city on Congress, State, and High Streets. 

Under strict enforcement, when the barrooms are 
closed and beer is not on draft, the kitchen bars are 
in full blast. These then number between 160 and 
250. They are run by women in tenements. The 
stuff is kept hidden in the woodshed, cellar, or false 
window. The “hides” for it are in kerosene cans, 
in mattresses, in a eradle between the ticks, ete. 
It is sold to friendly neighbors and laboring men. 
One Portland man made a life work of devising 
and inventing “hides.” 


Driven to Whisky 
\ JHEN the lid is on, and beer is not on draft, it 


drives the trade to whisky. Whisky is less 
bulky than beer. A woman can hide whisky in the 
woodshed or down in the cellar. With the lid on and 
the business forced into secrecy, there was one block 
where fourteen out of the fifteen families were sell- 
ing. The people on the third floor did not sell as 
much, but they sold some. The mother of a family 
or her daughter entertains the longshoremen and the 
laborers in the kitchen with the outlawed hard stuff 


which she brings in under her apron 
Illustrating the network of human relationships 
in the rum belt, ther 1 liquor dealer now oper 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


ating. His wife was formerly married to another 
liquor dealer. Two of her children have been born 
in jail. Her father and mother were in the liquor 
business. Her sisters are in it. 

The disintegration of families runs along as fol- 
lows: A mother goes into the liquor business with a 
kitchen bar. She runs the room bright and _ hos- 
pitable till eleven and twelve at night, with men 
dropping in. The daughter gets the habit of wan- 
dering out of an evening. Later, a man joins the 
family, becomes intimate with the girl, and finally 
marries her. The mother dies. The girl takes up 
the trade. The husband leaves her, and she takes up 
with another man. To-day she has a family of 
vounger brothers in the home with her who know 
her way of life. After all that history, she is only 
now twenty-one. 

In another family the woman grew hard and nag- 
ging. One day she followed the husband half down 
the street with her nagging. He continued his walk 
to the wharf and drowned himself. 

I know a man who has seen a dozen girls go wrong 
because of the kitchen selling. 

Another woman seller had a healthy baby born to 
her a couple of years after her husband had gone 
elsewhere. A few days later a physician found the 
baby dead, with all the signs of having been smoth 
ered to death. 

A woman seller makes a second marriage, and for 
the first three months up to the present day the hus- 
band lives in idleness on her easy money. Soon he 
will have the habit, and will never return to work. 

Instead of helping at home, the boys of the neigh. 


borhood run errands for the kitchen seller. She 
gives them an extra nickel for bringing her a cake 
of soap from the grocen and so on, easy money 


for little errands. They grow used to that kind of 
money, and develop skill in making themselves use- 
ful as runners and lookouts. No other kind of work 
or money appeals to them after a few months of the 
excitement. 

The other mothers see the kitchen seller making 
more money, and they open up a case. 

Sons see their mother tuck away a wad of bills in 
the old dressing wrapper in the closet. They “erack” 
the wrapper for some easy spending money. One 
case is now pending of a boy who robbed his mother 
of one hundred dollars. 

Your friend in the family house which you own 
and sublet asks permission to keep his jug in the 
woodshed. If it is pinched, you must swear it is 
yours. And there comes in perjury. 

Some of the folks hide it carefully in the closet. 
Others say the best policy is to keep it openly out 
back. There the children get at it. 

The men dropping in for a drink talk loosely with 
the woman who sells. She answers in kind to hold 


their trade. Her husband resents the badinage, 
grows jealous and morose. They drift apart. The 


husband deserts. 
The Wreckage of Prohibition 


NOTTHIER seller is a loose woman. and sells her 


“ self to some of the men who are regular drink 
customers. Each wife of the neighborhood grows 
suspicious of her husband, feeling sure he is one of 


the favored customers 

Each of these instances is part of the recent his 
tory of Portland in the rum belt. In each the nam¢ 
can be supplied. Such are the facts of the disas 
trous effects of prohibition on the families of the 
poor in cities. 

Certain sections are laden with the wreckage 
prohibition. The rum belt has meant a steady ebb tide 
in human welfare through the last twenty years. 
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The War Correspondent 


In Nine Years His Condition Has Changed from That of a Welcome Free Lance 


wth 


Complete Independence to That of a Prisoner and a Suspected Spy 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


@ Epiror:a, Notr—The following is one of the sup- 
plementary articles in our newspaper series. We re- 
quested Mr. Richard Harding Davis to deal with it 
because we thought the subject ought to be included, 
and on account of his experience for many years in 
this field deemed him especially fitted to cover it. 


HE passing of the war correspondent as 4 

factor in newspaper work and warfare was 

so rapid that the man who first made him 
famous lived to see his fall. Before William Howard 
Russell there had been other wars and other corre- 
spondents, but either the occasion was lacking or the 
right man was lacking, and it was not until Russell 
reported the Indian Mutiny that the position of the 
war correspondent and the possibilities he possessed 
for good or ill were recognized. Russell was a great 
correspondent, but no more capable and not so bril- 
liant as some few who followed him, but he was the 
first. To war correspondents he was what Jack 
Binns will ever be to wireless operators. 

After Russell, individual men gained for them- 
selves reputations, but before the war correspondent 
as a part of an army was officially recognized many 
years elapsed. And still later in the last war, from 
both Japanese and Russians, he received so much 
recognition that he was recognized out of existence. 
That does not mean that in the next great war men 
whe write for the newspapers will not accompany 
each army, but their position is very likely to be 
that of prisoners of war, and what they write will be 
so severely edited and censored, and, that it may not 
“furnish information to the enemy,” be so long 
withheld from publication, that it will furnish in- 
formation neither to the enemy nor to any one else. 

The fall of the war correspond 
ent came about through the ease fj 


the war office was afraid of the newspapers; in the 
field the commanding general was afraid of the cor- 
respondents; and while the Cabinet and the “Thun- 
derer” and the generals were engaged in a. triangular 
fight to determine the exact status of the war corre- 
spondent and to whom he was responsible, that gen- 
tleman was happily galloping about at his own sweet 
will. He was his own transport and commissary 
and he gave himself orders. He also was his own 
courier, cook, and forager. He was not hampered 
by orders from his paper, because his managing edi- 
tor did not know where he was or how to find him. 
At times he disappeared for weeks. MacGahan once 
was lost for three months. 

Later, when the telegraph lines spread, the corre- 
spondent moved with a cable from the home office 
attached to his spinal column, jerking him this way 
and that. It naturally interfered with his useful- 


ness, but not even to-day is he able to make it clear 
to his chief that a man dodging bullets behind a 





Lionel James J. A. MacGahan 
Two correspondents noted for their feats of daring 


rock is in a better position to decide where there is 
fighting than a gentleman at a rolled-top desk in 
London or New York. 

The war correspondent of the early days had to 
contend with no such long-distance instructions. If 
he saw the force to which he had attached himself 
held in reserve, he put spurs to his horse and joined 
one that promised him a run for his money. He was 
a free lance, hampered neither by the military au- 
thorities nor by his newspaper. Neither was he aided 
by his newspaper, and for that reason not only do 
the correspondents of the early days loom large as 
giants, but they were giants. Of late years there 
may have been men who could have performed the 
same feats of daring, endurance, and courage as 
those that made famous J. A. MacGahan, Arehibald 
Forbes, and Henry M. Stanley, but the opportunity 
has been denied them. The work of the war corre- 
spondent has been systematized, made easy for him, 
robbed of the chances it once gave for brilliant, spec- 
tacular effort. Any man can look at a battle, and 
many can write of what they see, but in the old 
days the difficult work began when the battle was 
decided and what was written had to be carried to 
the wire. That meant a lonely ride, often of sev- 
eral days, through a hostile territory, without pause 
for sleep or food, regardless of swollen streams or 
false trails, or whether the way lay through snow 
or over burning sand, or through jungle or mountain 
passes or among peoples to whom every white man 
was an enemy. 

It was by such rides as these, by such exhibitions 
of personal courage, that Stanley made his reputa- 
tion in the Abyssinian war of 1867, Forbes in the 
Ashantee campaign, O’Donovan in his journey to 

Merv, and MacGahan in the ride 





to Khiva. In the history of war 
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and quickness with which to-day P 
news leaps from one end of the 
world to the other. In the days 
of the Crimea, of the Civil War, 
of the Franco-German and Rus- 
sian-Turkish wars the telegraph 
and cable were inadequate and ex 
pensive, and the war correspond 


ent depended largely upon the 
mails. In consequence, before 


what he wrote appeared in print 
the events he described had 
passed into history, and what in 
formation he gave could in no 
way benefit the enemy. But the 
day his cable from Cuba to New 
York was in an hour relayed to 
Madrid the war correspondent 
received his death sentence, and 
six years later the Japanese 
buried him. 
So whatever is written of him | 
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correspondents this ride of the 
young American from Yanktown, 
Ohio, is easily the most splendid, 
Z just as in other qualities of cor- 
respondents MacGahan was easily 
first. When the Russian General 
Kaufmann started on his long 

march to Khiva he forbade any 
| correspondents, even Russians, to 
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accompany him. He feared his 
own men, and for what scenes 
might be enacted when his col- 


umn entered Khiva he desired no 
witnesses. MacGahan refused to 
accept the order expelling corre- 
spondents from the army and 
started to overtake it. 

Cheating the Jackals 


hae four weeks, with one com- 

panion, he traveled across the 
frozen steppes of Russia and the 
broad, snow-swept plains of Asia, 
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of an obituary. with the thermometer ranging 
3 from 30° to 50° below zero, to 

In the Early Days = A Kayala. There he expected to 

T HE first of the war corre = A ; E eatch up with the column, but 
spondents enjoyed certail ————x IIIT MMMM ALAA NAT moe found it had moved on toward 

; ; rE . sa ror ce = 4 sus . he rartalka i > 
Gistinet advantages hia 7 those 2 A Group of Correspondents En Route to the Russo-Japanese War | : Khiva, and + - “ rtake * ws 
who came later. They lacked the |) 3 or ae : must proceed alone across three 
tremendous advantage of having || From. left to right: James H. Hare, Robert L. Dunn, David Fraser, a Pcs | hundred miles of barren desert. 
a telegraph wire within riding HI liams, Jack London, Percival Phillips, Frederick Palmer, Lionel James, O. K. Davis | Quite undismayed, he secured 
distance, and at times even the psn —<—<———— mse —— Th STs three native guides, and with 


use of the army telegraph lines. 
but for this they were compensated by the one great 
asset of almost complete independence. 

In those early days the expense of sending a 
cial correspondent to the front and the difficulty of 
there was so 


spe- 
getting word from him after he got 
great that the papers attempting to send a corre 
spondent into the field were very few. Those papers 
obviously were only those of great wealth and impor- 
tance. They were either the official organs and sup- 
porters of the government that was prosecuting the 
war, or others in opposition equally powerful, which 
latter the government had no wish to offend. As a 
result, when the representatives of these few and 
powerful journals arrived at headquarters in the 
field they were received with mixed emotions. No 
general desired a civilian critic standing by to re 
port his blunders, nor, on the other hand, after 
William Russell had shown that one correspondent 
could bring about the downfall of two commanding 
generals. did thev care to antagonize him. At home 
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The Grave of J. A. MacGahan 


This monument, to the hero of the ride to Khiva, was 
erected by the MacGahan Club and unveiled by his only 
son, Paul, on July 4, 1911, at New Lexington, Ohio 


no other companions set forth in 
pursuit. The ice-covered steppes were now exchanged 
for the yellow sand of the Kyril Khum desert. In 
stead of flurries of snow, he was assailed by a tierce 
dry heat, and columns of burning dust. There was 


no verdure for his pontes and the wells often were 
sixty miles apart. As a grim warning, along his 
trail lay the swollen bodies of the camels that had 
died of thirst. 

Where a camel cannot hold out, a man and a horse 
stand a poor chance to survive, but MacGahan, ecar- 


rving water in goatskins from each well to the next, 
made forced marches of from fifty to sixty miles a 
day. After seventeen days he reached the rear 
guard of the army only to be placed under arrest. 
He escaped by night and continued his pursuit of the 


main column. Even the Cossacks sent to bring him 


back lacked the courage to follow. They returned, 
nd reported that where they had failed the jackals 
would sueceed But MacGahan cheated the jackals, 
dodged the wandering bands of hostile Turkomans, 








and after many more days of the hardest riding on 
rations of black bread and water, heard ahead of him 
the steady throb of cannon, and starved, thirsting, 
and fever-ridden, limped into the arms of the 
Russians. 

In that army every soldier had suffered the priva- 
tions of that terrible two months’ march, and could 
value the fine courage of the young man who had 
made it alone. And in the light of his exploit Gen- 
eral Kaufmann forgave him, and with General Sko- 
beleff and the Grand Duke Nicholas weleomed him 
as a brother. It is characteristic of MacGahan that, 
in his own account of the ride, he makes little of the 
dangers and hardships, but, in concluding, he writes 
as though it were an incident of the gravest impor- 
tance, as it undoubtedly was: “They gave me for 
breakfast cold boiled beef, cold chicken, a box of sar- 
dines, and vodka spread on a cloth on the grass.” 

The fame of MacGahan’s exploit became familiar 
and momentous, and later, when the Russians fought 
the Turks, F. D. Millet has told me that when Mac- 
Gahan rode into camp whole regiments would run 
to greet him. The history of MacGahan through 
five wars and his sacrifice to save the life of a com- 
rade, which lost him his own, shows that there has 
never been any other war correspondent with a 
record as brilliant. 

But, to-day, even did such a one exist, for him 
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there would be no rides to Khiva. What now is 
chiefly desired of a war correspondent is that he 
be able to write. The hard work, the daring, dift- 
cult work is accomplished for him by many others. 
He is part of a syndicate, and the collecting of 
news, the getting it back from the front, and trans- 
mitting it to the home office is a matter which, 
should he be that sort of person, need not con- 
cern him in the least. Indeed, were he to attempt 
to ride away to give his own ideas of a battle to the 
world, he would probably be arrested. And if he 
succeeded in eluding the censor and defying the 
regulations, the story he would tell would be his 
swan song. A notable instance of this was the ac- 
count of the battle of Liau-Yang sent by Lionel 
James to the London “Times.” 


The Power of the Correspondent 


| Ee sonar is the military expert of that paper, and 
ey has held command in as many wars, and knows 
as much of the science of war as does any Japanese 
general. He saw that the battle of Liau-Yang was 
not a Japanese victory, that, while more men were 
engaged and more men were killed than in any 
battle since Sedan and Gettysburg, it had accom- 
plished nothing, that the whole question must be 
fought over again at Mukden. He knew the Japa- 
nese would not permit him to say that. He knew 
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if he did say it his usefulness to his paper with the 
Japanese army was at an end. But he considered 
that to his paper the truth concerning that one great 
battle would be of more value than the official Japa- 
nese version and his own future services. So from 
the battlefield he rode straight to the nearest wire 
outside of Japanese jurisdiction and filed five col- 
umns of truth to the “Times.” The next day, solely 
on account of his story, the reports of the other cor 
respondents having been held back by the Japanese 
for three days, Japanese bonds fell from five to ten 
points, and later, when the Japanese, on the strength 
of what they claimed to be a great victory, tried to 
borrow more money to prosecute the war, they could 
not get it. And peace was brought just that much 
nearer. This instance is given only to illustrate the 
position in which the war correspondent of to-day 
finds himself. The ethics involved need not here be 
considered. That any people are justified in sup- 
pressing news that would hurt them in their strug- 
gle for national existence is obvious. That the cor- 
respondent was right in preferring to tell the truth 
rather than sign his name to what he knew to be 
false may also be granted. « 

In any event, between a correspondent who offends 
and a government the last word will always lie with 
the latter. It not only can refuse him a license in 
any future war it may prosecute, but it may prevent 

(Concluded on page 30 


A Duke tor Canada 


For the First Time in History a Member of the Royal Family 


HE Connaughts are preparing to take up 
their official abode in Canada early in Octo- 
ber. Of course there will be a series of re- 


ceptions, after which the Duke and his family will settle themselves 
as comfortably as they can in Rideau Hall at Ottawa, which will 
be the official residence for the usual five-year period allotted to a 
Governor-General. The Duke is coming out to this country in com- 
pliance with the express wish of his royal brother, the late King 


Edward, in whose heart Canada found a sacred abid- 
ing place ever since his visit to the oversea domin- 
ions half a century ago. 

It had been planned that the Duke of Connaught 
should assume office more than a year ago, but the 
demise of Edward the Peacemaker necessitated an 
extension of Earl Grey’s term. Indeed, the Greys 
are enjoying their seventh year as the viceregal 
representatives, and have thoroughly won the affec- 
tion of the Canadian people during their stay. 

The coming of the Duke of Connaught marks the 
first time in the history of Canada that a member 
of the royal court has been deputed to take the office 
of Governor-General of Canada. 

He has toured Canada and he lived in Montreal 
for several months during the year 1870. His son, 
Prince Arthur, aptly described as “the handy man 
of the royal family,” also paid a visit to Canada a 
few years ago. 

The Duke is the third son of the late Queen Vic- 
toria and uncle of the present King George. He was 
born at Buckingham Palace on May 1, 1850, so that 
he is now sixty-one years of age. 


A Democratic Family 
RACTICALLY all his life the Duke has been a 


soldier, but no one has ever accused him of 
being a martinet. While he has discharged some 
important military duties, he has also helped to 
serve under the banner of diplomacy. By those who 
know him intimately he is described as a gentleman 
of extremely democratic tastes. In some remote sec- 
tions there may have existed the fear that the exclu- 
sive element would hold sway under his tenure of 
office and that Canada would see an exhibition of 
aristocratic “side,” but this anxiety is being dis- 
pelled as more is learned of the Duke and his family. 
Both the Duchess of Connaught and her daughter, 
Princess Patricia, are extremely striking in appear 
ance and may be counted upon to lend brilliance to 
the social functions that will be given in Ottawa 
during the coming winter. 
Prince Arthur is a young man of tact and re 


source. On several occasions he has acted as royal 


envoy. He went to Japan te nvest the Mikado with 
the Garter, and represented the late King Edward 
both at the opening of the Protestant cathedral in 
Berlin and also at the Crown Prince’s wedding. 
Like his father, he is a keen soldier and one of the 
most pop ilar officers of the Se venth H issars. 
Outside of Ottawa, comparatively little is known 
of Rideau Hall, or Government Hy use, the latter 
being the official term. And when you go to Ottaw: 
you are quite likely to be disappointed with its 
appearance. “An old barracks,” was a term I heard 
used by one memb« r ot Parliament w ric was dl 
cussing a proposed expenditure of $50,000 on im 
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The Duke of Connaught, the new Governor-General of Canada 


Will Become Governor-General 


provements for Rideau Hall to make it presentable 
for the Duke. The interior of the building and the 
beautiful natural surroundings serve to relieve the 


first impression of ugliness. Within the viceregal grounds are to 
be seen stately maples, elms, and firs, while at the rear of 
Rideau Hall itself stands the conservatory, probably the finest in 


Government House stands on a high shaded tract of land on 


the east side of the Rideau River, and a few hun 
dred feet back from the Ottawa, into which the 
Rideau flows. The viceregal residence is scarcely 
two miles distant from the towering Parliament 
Buildings, and is located at the approach to Rockliffe 
Park, one of the beauty spots not only of the capital 
but of the continent. 

The name Rideau Hall is supposed to have orig- 
inated when the early French voyageurs, including 
Champlain, exploring the Ottawa River, came within 
sight of the beautiful veil-like falls of the Rideau. 
“Le Rideau! Le Rideau!” they exclaimed, and thus 
the name was found for the river, its falls, the canal, 
and Government House. 


His Social Duties 


TINHAT the coming of the Duke of Connaught 
will attract a great number of visitors to Ottawa 
is without question. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions were sent to hotels and realty firms months ago, 
after the appointment was confirmed. The viceregal 
season of entertaining may be said to begin with 
the opening of Parliament, which is usualiy in Octo- 
ber or November of each year. On this occasion 
their Excellencies hold a drawing-room in the Sen 
ate chamber, standing on the throne-dais and bowing 
to an almost endless procession of those who have 
been favored with invitations—which are secured by 
application in writing a few days beforehand. 

The drawing-room is attended by naval and mili 
tary officers in brilliant uniforms, members of the 
Cabinet, members of the Senate, members of the 
House of Commons, members of the Supreme and 
High Court benches, various provincial and fed 
eral officials and hundreds of civil servants and pri 
vate citizens, there being a schedule of precedence 
issued and printed in the daily press by the military 
secretary to the Governor-General just prior to th 
date of the function. 

The state dinner is also given during the first 


week of the Parliamentary opening. It is held at 
Rideau Hall, and is attended by high political and 
other dignitaries and the permanent heads of the 
departments. Following this comes a series of Goy 


ernment House dinners, sometimes two and three a 
week, but usually on Wednesday evening only, for 
which the guests are specially invited from among 
the long list of those who eall and sign the register 
at Rideau Hall, this being also the list from which 
are selected the names of those invited to attend the 
weekly skating parties, one of the most important 
features of social life at the Canadian capital. 

In May of each vear there is a state ball given at 
Rideau Hall, which draws guests from all parts of 
Canada and corresponds in brilliance to the drawing 
room at the opening of Parliament, the ball usualls 
being the “swan song” for the season of legislation 
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T THE end of the year 1908, when the world 
was marveling at the flights of the Wright 
brothers, and at the early ventures of Henry 

Farman, the total number of men in the world who 

could fly numbered four—Wilbur and Orville Wright, 

Henry Farman, and Santos Dumont. 

Now well authenticated figures place the total of 
pilots in the world at 2,000, while a careful estimate 
of the number of experienced flyers, pupils, and pri- 
vate experimenters gives a grand total of close upon 
6,000. Many people with whom I have discussed 
these figures will scarcely believe them; but they are, 
in a general sense, well beyond question. Quite a 
number of people, for instance, still believe that 
flying is a sort of acrobatic performance, which can 
only be achieved by a few especially dexterous men. 
They are, of course, entirely wrong in this sup- 
position. The 2,000 skilled pilots who already 
exist include men of all types—small men, big men, 
strong men, weak men. 


Learning to Fly 

T THIAS been proved, indeed, beyond dispute that 

learning to tly is a very easy business. More than 
one man in each batch of pupils at a school learns to 
fly after only one or two lessons. Oceasionally a 
pupil will get his machine into the air at the very 
first time he takes control of it. It was thought in 
the early days of flying that only certain light, ab- 
normally quick men would be able to handle aero- 
planes. 

But this has been disproved time and again. Any 
man, provided that he has a good sound nerve, and 
has, in addition, some sense of speed and distance, 
can learn to fly. Motorists make better pupils, natu- 
rally, than men who have no mechanical knowledge, 
because they are quicker at appreciating the details 
of the engine which propels the aeroplane. 

The accidents that have marred the progress of 
aviation—by no means a heavy percentage when the 
number of men who have learned to fly is consid- 
ered, and also the fact that thousands of miles have 
been flown—have invariably occurred to pilots some 
time after they have learned to fly, and when they 
have begun to try unusual feats, having gained a 
great deal of confidence in their skill. 

It is a fact, and a very significant one, that no man 
has been killed on an aeroplane at the flying schools 
while mastering the control of a machine, although 
hundreds of men are now learning to fly in Europe 
and America on every fine day that comes along. 

In one country alone, France, the number of cer- 
tificates of proficiency which have been granted to 
airmen number more than 500. This is a very sur- 
prising fact to people who have not studied the 
progress of aviation very closely. 

That there should now be 500 thoroughly proficient 
airmen in France, apart from the many pupils at 
the various schools, is, indeed, a fact very significant 
of the progress of flying. The practical strides which 
are already being made in connection with aviation 
may be indicated also by another fact. 

The Beginners in France 

a* THE Pau aerodrome, where M. Blériot teaches 
i pupils to fly his monoplane, there were, quite 
recently, no fewer than sixty-seven beginners at work 
at the same time. The staff of the school numbers 
more than fifty, while scores of machines are in daily 


ise, And yet some critics, who are unaware of such 
facts as these, declare that aviation is standing still. 
It is interesting to describe some of the men who 


rm the units at such a flying school as that run 

M. Blériot. Quite an appreciable and impor- 

nt percentage of them are French army officers. 

Not long ago, for instance, twenty officers were 
irning to fly at one time at the aerodrome. Then 

ere are at every school a number of learners well 
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versed in motor-car driving, many of them racing 
motorists who are taking up aviation in order. to 
compete in the great flying contests which are now 
waiting to be won. 

Then there are among the pupils at the schools 
a large proportion of wealthy young men who are 
keen on flying, not so much with any prize-winning 
idea, but with a purely sporting spirit. These are 
the beginners who are vital to the progress of avia- 
tion, and whose present increase is so hopeful of this 
year’s school work. 

Not only in France, but in many other countries 
as well, the list of airmen is growing quite amazingly. 
In England, for example, the list of pilots who have 
obtained their certificates of proficiency is now well 
on the way to 100. Although sluggish in the be- 
ginning, and not regarding flying as a practical 
thing, Englishmen have, for some time past, taken 
the keenest interest in flying, and the scenes at the 
various schools in this country are now both inter- 
esting and animated. At Brooklands, for example, 
and at Hendon, Saturday afternoons are now full of 
incident. British pilots, on British machines, give 
displays that vie with those of the best foreign estab- 
lishments, while motor-car parties now come long 
distances in order to see the flying. 


In Other Countries 


N GERMANY, where for some time the aero- 
plane was neglected in favor of dirigible balloons, 
immense strides are now being made. 

Apart from the fact that the German War Office 
is equipping itself with fifty machines, civilian pilots 
in Germany are taking up flying with great enthu- 
siasm. Many new types of machines are being built 
in Germany, most of them monoplanes, and aero- 
dromes are being established. 

Russia, too, is adding rapidly to the list of the 
world’s pilots. Many Russian airmen have gone to 
France to learn to fly. In Russia itself, aerodromes 
have been established. A number of Russian in- 
ventors have designed good machines. The Govern- 
ment, now quite interested in military flying, is to 
devote $5,000,000 to the building of machines, and 
the institution of an air-corps. Russian airmen are 
increasing at the present time at a surprising rate. 

America, Italy, Austria, and Spain are adding 
daily to the list of the world’s flyers. In America, 
quite recently, there has been an astonishingly rapid 
awakening to the potentialities of the aeroplane, both 
for military and sporting uses. The American Gov- 
ernment is voting money for the purchase of war 
machines, while throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast country amateurs are building machines 
purely for pleasure flights. 

In Italy there has, from the first, been a lively 
interest in aviation. Wright biplanes were flown by 
Italian officers quite early in the movement, and 
Italian sportsmen came to the French schools in 
appreciable numbers to learn to fly. 

Recently the Italian Government has instituted a 
regular flying center for military work, and every 
encouragement is given to officers to learn to fly. In 
various parts of Italy, also, well-patronized private 
flying schools are in operation. Italians have, in 
deed, taken up enthusiastically the sporting aspects 
of the aeroplane. 

In Austria surprisingly active work is on foot 





Wealthy sportsmen and ardent amateurs are learning 
to fly in great numbers. From the Government point 
of view, machines are being rapidly acquired; and 
two military flying schools are now in operation. 

In Spain the Government has realized the impor- 
tance of the military aeroplane sufficiently to buy in 
France a large consignment of machines, which an 
expert French instructor will teach Spanish officers to 
manipulate. Several schools are also in existence in 
Spain, where sport-loving Spaniards of,wealth and 
leisure are learning to pilot machines. Japanese 
military officers and civilians are busy learning to 
fly at the chief French schools. 

During the present year, it is clear to me, the total 
of the world’s airmen will be added to in a surprising 
way. The aeroplane, which is already—considering 
its present imperfection—a strikingly easy machine 
to learn to handle, will be still further simplified. As 
an instance of what is being done in this direction, 
I may mention that M. Blériot is now hard at work 
upon the perfection of a regular “air car,” to fur- 
ther increase the popularity of flight. 


The Air Car 
_ a machine of this type, which already 


promises—from its trials—to do remarkably 
well, the aim is to present to patrons of aviation an 
aeroplane as comfortably equipped as a motor car. 
In M. Blériot’s air car there are four comfortably 
arranged seats, placed so as to be shielded from the 
rush of wind from the propeller, and with a landing- 
chassis below them so strong and well-designed that 
it absorbs all shocks when the machine is running 
along the ground or descending from a flight. 

In such a four-seated machine, three places are for 
the passengers and the fourth for the driver of the 
machine, or aerial chauffeur. So practical has a 
monoplane such as this already been made that there 
is no reason at all why a wealthy motorist should not 
possess one with every confidence. He need not nec- 
essarily drive the machine himself; a thoroughly 
efficient professional pilot may be engaged. 

With such a machine the owner would be able to 
make most interesting week-end aerial excursions, 
taking his friends for trips around the neighboring 
country, and running no risks at all, providing 
ascents are not attempted in anything like unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Supposing—a_ so-called 
danger frequently adduced—the engine stops while 
the machine is in flight. The aerial chauffeur will, 
of course, only be moving across country at a suffi- 
cient height—say, 1,000 feet. 

From such an elevation, should his engine go out 
of action, he will be able to glide down to some suit- 
able landing spot without any difficulty at all. In 
practically all cases now, when making descents from 
any height, airmen voluntarily cut off their engines 
and effect perfectly safe volplanes to the ground 
without using their power. 


Week-End Aerial Trips 


N CONNECTION with the great growth which 
will take place in the number of airme n. I fi reset 





a very definite need arising. This will be for mor 
aerodromes and sheds for aeroplanes in various parts 
of the country. Week-end trips through the air. cor- 
responding to the motor-car excursi Ww so popu 
lar, will—during the forthcoming summer—be very 
readily indulged in. Then the growing band of air 
men, who are flying purely for pleasure, will need 


number of aerodromes conveniently situated, 


which they may make journeys. 


When we have aerodromes conveniently situat 
all over the country, I can foresec very ré rkal 
increase in the number of aeroplanes bought and us 
for pleasure trips. Regular aerial tours will be 


ganized, and flights from point to ] 
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“This here ain't th’ right 
change,” he remonstrated 


WAS silent a long, long time, grasping tight the 
sides of the rocking coal car and staring straight 
ahead, over the wet, slippery piles of scrap iron 

and on beyond, to where the hazy bulk of the thun- 
dering box car at the rear shut off my gaze. It was 
not especially dark for a damp, drizzling night; I 
could see the forms of trees as they whizzed past, 
and I could make out faintly the features of Clar- 
ence, who was huddled in the opposite corner of the 
car. It occurred to me finally to become inquisitive 
as to our ultimate destination, and I shouted the 
question across the racking, clanging space, to re- 
ceive a bellowing answer. 

“Down to the Barrett Shows—a circus,” Clarence 
called through his megaphoned hands. ‘“They’re at 
Lancaster, Missouri. I'll get on with the spielers for 
the side show. Say, did you ever do the leaps?” 

I crawled across the slippery mass to him and an- 
swered that I didn’t know what he was talking about. 

“It’s up to you to do some clowning, kid,” was 
his reply. “The leaps—you’ve got to learn ’em. I 
can get you on with the laugh gang—maybe not 
much to start with because the Barretts are a cheap 
bunch.” 

Gradually, as the train roared on, I learned that 
the leaps consisted of an old-fashioned mode of 
entrance to the performing ring of a circus and that 
the Barrett Shows still clung to the practice, al- 
though it was nearly obsolete with other attractions. 
To do those leaps, one must be thrown from a spring- 
board, across the backs of three elephants and land 
in a net on the other side. I gritted my teeth and 
managed to extricate a foot just in time to save it 
from being crushed by a sliding mass of iron. Cer- 
tainly the leaps could be no worse than this. | 
determined, at least, to try them. 

At Moulton we hid three anxious hours under a 
water tank, and then, the last fifteen cents going 
for a bribe to the fireman, we sprawled upon the wet 
tender of a cinder-strewing locomotive to begin the 
last leg of our journey. The next morning at ten 
o’elock found us walking the ties of a railroad 
switch, while before us there loomed the yellowed 
tents, the long blue and red flat cars, the great 
wagons, and the menagerie cages of the circus. 
Clarence went through the wire fence of the enclos 
ure with an air of assurance, while I was left to 
wait in suspense. I saw him approach the largest 
tent and talk for a few moments with a short, stocky 
man there. Then he started to return. 


I Try Again 
T WAS early April and chilly. I was cold and 


wet and hungry. I was penniless. Again, as | 
sat by the fence, there came the memory of Charley’s 
sister and home and school, but I put all these 
thoughts aside bravely. I was out in the world now, 
perhaps a bit frayed at the edges, but still kicking, 
Clarence walked up with a smile on his trail 
begrimed features. 

“T landed you, kid,” he said shortly. 
with the side sh You'll do clowning 
ind cakes.” 

“Five dollars?” It 

“Don’t get riled 1 
“you'll get this!” 


“Tm going 


Five per 


seemed small 


w,” Clarence said sarcasticall; 
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And in the light of the salaries I had not 
gotten in the past, it did seem, on reflec- 
tion, rather a goodly amount. Under the 
direction of Clarence I met Barrett and 
signed the contract. Then, as politely as I 
could, I asked for something to eat. The 
answer was a sneer. 

“What 
useful ?” 

“Most anything,” I answered. 
willing to do most anything—” 

“You'll be willing or pay for your meals 
till the show opens,” came the gruff an 
“Ever paint?” 

I answered in the affirmative and added 
that I was pretty good at lettering. He 
handed me a brush and a can of paint and 
sent me toward the mass of wagons. My 
instructions were to letter them all with 
the full name of the circus, and after I 
had finished I could work on the ears. 
Then, if there was nothing else to do in 
the two weeks’ time before the circus 
opened, I might shave tent stakes and help 
the boss canvasman by running errands 
for him. The wind was cold and cramping to the 
hands as I started to work, balancing myself on the 
great wheels of a wagon that I might paint the letters 
on the yellow and red surface. I lettered one side and 
started another, watching now and then the groups 
of persons who entered a small tent to linger a long 
time and then depart. No one had said anything about 
dinner. I waited long, then started to investigate. 


One on Me 


i bp small tent was my objective point and my 

conclusion was correct. Inside were long rows of 
planks, covered with dirty tin plates, which a midget, 
about fifty years old, was lazily gathering up. At 
the far end of the tent was a real table with silver 
knives and forks, but I dared not go there. I chose 
the one of planks and sat down, my eyes meanwhile 
fastening themselves upon the one woman who was 
eating at the place of silver and china. 

‘Bean soup?” It was the midget at my elbow. I 
nodded my head and waited, never taking my eyes 
from the woman in front of me. She was about 
twenty-five and pretty, her dress stylish in a way, her 
eyes roguish. I fancied that she might be Mr. Bar- 
rett’s wife and determined to ask the midget when 
she left. Then, interrupting my thoughts, came the 
soup. I gulped it down and sighed with relief. The 
midget was still at my elbow. 

“More bean soup?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” I answered, and continued to gaze at the 
woman, who had finished her dinner and was looking 
at me now and then with an air of interest. Again, 
as I finished the soup, the midget nudged me. 

“More bean soup?’ 


can you do to make yourself 


“T'll be 


swer. 
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| turned, in surprise, to inquire: “Isn’+ it about 
time for something else?” 

The midget grew haughty. 

“They ain’t no somepin else fer razorbacks,” he 
said, and started away. 

Razorback! It brought me to iny feet in anger, 
for I had heard Clarence use the term and knew it 
meant that class of circus men who do the train- 
loading and other menial Jabor. I might have been 
a sign painter for a time, but I was destined for 
something better and the midget’s tone nettled me. 
I called him back. 

“Tm no razorback!” I shouted. “I’m a performer. 
There!” I exclaimed, “there’s my contract!” 

“Then wotchu doin’ at th’ razorback table?’ the 
midget asked angrily. 1 could see that the woman 
at the silver and china table was laughing. “Get up 
there at th’ performer’s trough.” 


1 Meet Maggie 
IH E POINTED to the table where She sat. 1 


obeyed and found the ability to smile a greet- 
ing to my feminine companion. 

“One on me,” I said. She seemed friendly. 

“Just join out?” 

“Yes, this morning.” 

“Been workin’, huh?” she asked, then suddenly 
leaned forward: “Maggie Barton’s my name, kiddo,”’ 
extending a hand. “I’m eatin’ fire with th’ kid show. 
What’s your gag?” I didn’t quite understand. “I’m 
Princess Margaretta, th’ fire-eatin’ lady, an’ I work 
with th’ kid bunch—th’ side show. Aren’t you hep? 
Where are you; in th’ kid or th’ big top?” 

I had heard the last term before and knew she was 
talking about the main attraction. 

“Oh,” said I, “I’m clowning in the big top.” 

And so our friendship began. It ripened more and 
more within the two weeks which followed. Often 
when I was painting the great stake and chain 
wagons, or lettering the cars, Maggie Barton would 
drop along and stop to chat a while. Once when the 
Jap aerialists were not using the tumbling net, she 
sneaked into the ring tent with me and showed me 
how to land on my back from a springboard. It was 
a helpful lesson and I liked her for it. Then, too, 
after I had drawn an advance of three dollars and 
walked the mile or so to Lancaster for the goods, 
Maggie borrowed a sewing machine from the can 
vasmen and made me my clown suit. Maggie was 
a good girl and she seemed to take an interest in me. 
Out under the stars at night, when the squealing 
monkeys were quieted and the roars of the tigers 
and the laughing yee-a-a-h-h of the hyenas had been 
quelled with the bellow of the bull elephants and the 
resin-can gur-r-r-r-r-r-r-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 of the lions, I 
would walk the circus grounds with Clarence and 
confide in him. I believed I was beginning to love 
Maggie. Certainly she thought something of me. 
Clarence gave me good advice. 

“If you think she’s 
falling for you, kid, 
wrap to. her 
She’s a good skirt.” 


close. 


“She’s a fine young 
woman,” I said, look- 
ing hard at the stars. 

“She’s a queen, kid,” 
said Clarence; “she’s a 
queen.” 

A morning or two 
later, at breakfast time, 
I hurried toward the 
cook tent, as usual, to 
take my place beside 
Maggie. The work of 
painting was over, 
the sun was shining 
brightly, there was an 
air of blithesomeness 
about the whole place 
that caused my heart 
to leap. It was opening 
day. At ten o’clock 
that morning I would 
mount to the top of the 
bear cage and_ ride 
through Laneaster, be- 
watched by laughing 
children, my clown 
white with its punctu 
ations of red and black 
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triangles, covering my face, my head-stomp—made 
by Maggie—concealing my head and ears in a shield 
of chalkish white. It would be my first appearance 
in circus life—even though it was only a one-ring 
affair—and I needed Maggie’s encouragement. 

Therefore I hurried into the cook tent, suddenly 
to stop and gaze open-mouthed. Another was in my 
place, a flaring-faced, coarse-featured man, who, in 
spite of the warmness, wore a velveteen vest like a 
Brussels carpet, and parted his long black hair de 
signedly in the middle. Maggie merely bowed to me 
and continued the conversation which seemed so 
interesting to her. Once in a while the coarse- 
featured one laughed, and Maggie laughed with 
him. I hated that man, and gulped my breakfast in 
silence to hurry out of the cook tent. 

As I walked under the flap of the canvas, two 
roustabouts passed with a heavy property box 
on which was painted in scrawling letters: 

“THe PkERLESS ALGONZO / 
King of Contortionists” 


When parade time came, he appeared jauntily 
in the dressing tent, his well-worn derby pushed 
back on his head, and opened his box. Mitchell, 
the other clown, and myself were busy with our 
make-up, crowded to one side in the mass of 
unshaven couriers, knights, crusaders, and 
others (all razorbacks) as they skinned into 
their red tights and tin armor for the parade. 
But there was room enough to watch Algonzo, 
and we did, between our fingers as we smeared 
the white covering on our faces. 

Gingerly he took forth a pair of sickly green tights 
and crawled into them. Then from his property box 
he pulled a ean of rouge and a rabbit’s-foot brush. 

“Git on to th’ leadin’ lady,” said Miteh under his 
breath; “he’s goin’ to paint up fer th’ parade.” 

And, sure enough, he did. When the long, wind- 
ing line of horsemen, wagons, and animals sallied 
forth from the circus grounds, there was Algonzo, 
his face painted like a chorus girl’s, his skinny limbs 
shining in incongruous green amid the maze of reds 
and blues. From the top of the bear cage I turned 
to see his fall. I knew that Maggie Barton, from the 
side-show platform, would spy him and then— 

Maggie was waiting on the platform in front of the. 
smaller tent. She watched anxiously a moment, and 
then suddenly I saw her eyes light. She leaned for- 
ward as he passed and ealled to him. I felt my 
heart sink. 

“Go on, Ol’ Top,” she said; “you’re th’ king bee!” 


Collier’s 


How I got through the performance that after- 
noon I don’t know. Between shows I consulted Clar- 
ence, just finishing an eloquent address on the charms 
of Princess Margaretta, the fire-eating lady, obtained 
from the court of the King of Bulgaria and now 


being shown for the first time in captivity. 
“Clarence,” said I, “this contortionist is going to 
1 can’t do anything on five dollars a 


win Maggie. 





He came sliding forward, the limp Algonzo in his arms 


week. [I’ve got to have more money if Um going to 
work in opposition to him.” 

“Aren’t you grifting?” he asked. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Grifting, grifting—well, grafting,’ Clarence said 
heatedly ; “now, do you understand? You’ve got time 
after your clown act to sell concert tickets. Get a 
bunch to-night and work the blue seats.” 

“But how,” I queried, “will I do it?” 


“Here,” and Clarence extended a hand. “How 
much money have you got?” 

| handed him the last ninety cents left from the 
three dollars. He spread one palm wide and counted 
the pieces of change carefully into it. 

“There’s your money,” he said, turning over his 
hand and allowing the coins to fall into my out- 
stretched palm. I put the cash into my pocket and 
stared. 

“But where does the grafting come in?” 

Clarence smiled. ‘Count your kale—your cash,” he 
beamed, and then extended the hand with which 
he had handled the money. Cupped in the cen- 
ter, just where the pressure of the muscles of 
the thumb would force it against the fleshy 
part of the palm, was a quarter and a dime 
—my money. 

I Learn to Short-Change 

“a RE you hep?” Clarence asked. “Think you 

ean work it? Don’t get seared; always 
remember this, the show’s fixed. This is a graft- 
ing bunch. Every guy on the grounds here is a 
grafter of some sort. Every guy that sells pop- 
corn or peanuts is a short-change man. The 
lemonade privilege is worth a hundred a week 
just because the dip that runs it can short-change 
two hundred. We've got a carload of grafters 
here and every one has a license to work—” 

“But arrests and—” 

“Humph!” Clarence’s voice was full of con- 
tempt. “Do you think they’re running this show 
for fun? There’s a guy ahead that does nothing 

but fix the officials. Where they’re not right and 
won't take a little present for keeping their eyes shut 
on cireus day, we don’t work. Are you hep?” 

That night I sold concert tickets after my clown- 
ing, and although I was nervous, I made four dollars 
and a half by the short-change method. And, too, I 
saw that what Clarence had said was true. Every 
popcorn man, every soda seller, every ticket vender 
was a short-change artist, and when, at the finale of 
the show, Clarence ushered me to a mysterious car 
at the end of the train, I saw that I must give up a 
share of my spoils, as did all the others, to the one 
man who bore all the burdens and all the dangers— 
Colonel Weaver, he was called, and his title was the 
Owner of the Privileges. 

Illinois came directly after Lancaster. Already, 
on the morning of our arrival, the canvasmen were 
busy with the tents, while the elephants, their mas 
sive heads to the great wagons, were pushing the 

(Continued on page 40) 


In Dancing Shadows 


The Second Part of the Incident of the Paradoxical Burglar Who Restored What Was Gone 


AYMASTER, facing the front door with 

the shadow of a living creature showing 

through its glass panels, felt that empti 
ness which attacks the internal organs of any mid- 
night thief who, about to make his escape, finds the 
way closed, finds himself trapped and his capture 
probable. The hand at the outer knob was awkward 
and fumbling, but the intruder within was not cer- 
tain of anything except the fact that the newcomer 
was not the wife. He had seen her during the men 
tal struggle in which she had determined to leave 
her husband forever, and ten minutes before had 
heard her go out and up Yates Place toward the 
avenue. Furthermore, the low exclamation from 
outside the front door, made when the thief’s hand 

had turned the knob, was not that of a woman. 
The first impulse that seized Paymaster was to 
climb the front stairs; the second was to stand 
behind the door and, with a powerful swing, strike 
the other behind the ear as he entered. But though 
there was not a second to lose, Paymaster cast about 
him through the dark with unblinking vision to 
choose the best course offered. It was then that he 

saw again the telephone closet under the stairs. 


N HIS stocking feet, as noiseless as a panther, he 

sought this cover. With his first bound he heard 
the click of the front door latch behind him; at his 
second he felt the breeze of the rainy August night 
sweep through the opening into the hall. He dodged 
into the closet, pulling the door after him as he 
went, yet turned in time to catch a glimpse of the 
dark figure that had entered. Though he had not, 
in this glimpse, seen more than that the other was 
a person of some height, weight, and power, a touch 
ef his keen instinct told him that the newcomer was 
hesitating on the threshold and that he had evi 
dently expected to find some one standing before 
him when he had opened the door. 

The telephone closet apparently was used also for 
coats and wraps; Paymaster’s fingers, feeling around 
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behind him, touched the folds of two or three gar- 
ments hanging on the wall. Furthermore, with the 
door shut, the close air soon became laden with the 
distinctive odor of rubbers and arctics. He recog- 
nized the danger of the man coming to use this 
domestic catchall, and realized at what a disad- 
vantage one shut in this narrow cranny would suffer 
in case, when the door was opened, it were necessary 
to fight for liberty. 

As he thought of this, the man outside lifted his 
voice. 

“Edith!” he called. 
found it. Oh, Edith!” 

“It is her husband, after all,” said Paymaster to 
himself. 

“Here’s your Peter,” said the hoarse voice again. 
The words were thick, as if the tongue which formed 
them had swollen in the mouth. “Here’s your Peter. 
Worse for wear. Umm! Same old Peter, just the 
same. Always comes up on his feet.” The voice 
fell. “What a shame!” it said softly. “I’m a 
chump, confound it! This dark—” The voice rose, 
harsh again. “Where’s the light? Oh, Edith! Don’t 
make so much noise. You’ll wake the servants. Oh, 
I’ve listened to that before. Edith!” 

Paymaster could hear him stumbling through the 
hall outside. Once his body came with heavy im 
pact against the closet door. The knob turned 
under his hand. A thrill ran through the thief’s 
spinal cord. He crouched, ready to spring. But the 
other man did not open the door; instead, the 
sound of his feet told plainly enough that he was 
groping his way into the library. 


“T heard you! Edith! Con- 


P AYMASTER heard the snap of the 


switch and smiled, remembering that an hour 
ago he had short-circuited the lighting system of 


the house. He could hear the other man’s exclama 


CHILD 


electric 


tion of anger and then suddenly there sprang up 

the flare of a match. 

That he could see this tiny flame was a com- 
plete surprise to the intruder in the closet. During 
the time when he had lain under the couch in the 
library and watched the wife, unconscious of his 
presence, as she silently made up her mind to desert 
this leaky and perhaps foundering ship of domestic 
life, he also had made a careful set of observations. 
It hurt his pride that he had not noticed then that the 
telephone clcset door had two glass panels in it, that 
a person inside could look out and a person outside 
might look in. To avert the danger of being seen 
through these panes, he dropped to his knees. 

From this position he watched the match burn out 
its short usefulness while the husband, holding it 
above his head, peered about the empty library, as if 
there were something unnatural and terrible in the 
fact that his wife was not there. 


yAYMASTER, from his closet, shared this feel 

ing. Without the woman’s delicate presence, 

the room seemed to him, who had occupied it with 
her, empty and forlorn. 

“So her name was Edith,” he said to himself, and 
recalled his experiment in the secret influence of his 
will over hers and its outcome, with a regret which 
he himself could not understand. 

The man in the library lit a second match. 

“So that is him,” said Paymaster. “‘That’s Peter- 
Hello! The guy has found a candle.” 

A flickering light appeared above the glinting 
shaft of a tall brass holder; it cast odd shadows on 
the library wall and swayed nervously in the hus- 
band’s shaky hand. When finally he had set it on 
the desk in the middle of the room, and not six 
inches away from the note of farewell which his 
fleeing wife had left for him, its flare steadied. 
Gazing at it with his watery, bloodshot eyes, he 
flopped his body limply into the chair, and his 


face was lighted by its yellow rays. For the first 
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time the man in the closet had the opportunity to 
see Peter. 

Paymaster, in a fit of rough sympathy for the 
wife, had pictured him as coarse, with heavy jaws, 
short clipped mustache, and eyes set close together. 
Quite apart from any of the appearances of sodden 
dissipation, he had believed that the husband would 
have that important, self-satistied, piggy look of a 
certain type so common that Paymaster had named 
it “the United States business man.” On the con- 
trary, he now saw a well-shaped head, covered with 
fine black hair, which had turned gray above the 
ears. The face was young, but had none of the 
boyish look that roundness or high color or laughing 
eves impart; instead it was youthful as the face of 
Paul Jones was youthful. Its skin was white over 
firm, spare flesh; its lips, though weak perhaps, were 
not thick; its nose was prominent and long in con- 
trast to the distance between the nostrils and the 
mouth. One limp hand hung over the edge of the 
chair into the circle of light. His fingers were thin, 
and, like the head and 
face, were wholly in- 
congruous as_ belong- 
ing to a body so 
heavy. The signs of 
recent intemperance, 
the dark hollows un- 
der his eyes, the droop 
of his mouth, the 
dryness of his lips, 
the awkward poise of 
his head, and a hun- 
dred other indications 
seemed like a second 
photograph printed 
over his true person- 
ality. 

He waved his hand 
with a silly, childish 
gesture, as he looked 
away from the fasci- 
nating pointed flare 
of the candle. 


“ID OOH,” he said 

aloud. “She 
ain’t Here. She’s 
gone up. She’s gone 
to bed. It’s all right. 
She’s upstairs. She’s 
got sense. Didn't 
wait for me to-night. 
It’s all right! Let her 
do as she likes!” He 
banged a paper on the 
desk with the flat of 
his hand. The paper, 
as Paymaster well 
knew, was her an- 
nouncement to him 
that she had given up 
her struggle for him 
and had departed for 
ever. 

“T’m a fool,” an- 
nounced Peter  sud- 
denly, sitting up very 
straight. “The next 
thing I know, I’ll have to have excitement and all of 
that business all the time. I’ve been going to cut 
it out. I telephoned Harry I’d cut it out. I'll tele 
phone him again.” The silly smile came back into 
his face. “I'll do it! What a joke!” 

To Paymaster, however, this whim was serious. 
Carried into effect, it meant no doubt that one or 
the other of the two men would have to be reduced 
to a state of unconsciousness at least. He measured 
the thirty feet that ran from the closet, across the 
hall, through the library door and to the chair where 
Peter sat. He had no idea of being caught in nar- 
row confines; he made up his mind to spring out the 


door at Peter’s first movement toward him. The 
other man, in the act of brushing cigar ashes off 
his clothes with great seriousness, suddenly stood up. 


Paymaster opened the closet door a foot. 


fan husband hesitated for a moment. In this 
moment his eyes fell on the paper addressed by 


the single word: “Peter.” 

Payn aster caught his breath and closed the door 
again. 

“He’s reading it!” he exclaimed with an oath. 

Fascinated by the possibilities of what might appear 
on the husband’s face as he read this message, Pay 
master presse 1 his forehead close to one of the glass 
panels in the door. He saw the other shake himself 
as if cold water had suddenly brought him to his 
senses He saw him sit down, draw the candle 
nearer pick up the paper, al d after an oment’s hesi- 
tation, as if in dread, turn it over and look at the 
signature He saw him turn it back again and with 

trembling fore Imost illiterate, 
trace the ras ! iown the page | nally, at this 
venteat® tas hit lrop it to the de and bury his 
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Paymaster wished that the man would speak. It 
would have seemed better had he jumped up, waved 
his arms, clenched his fists, and paced up and down 
the room like a wild creature, utterings words and 
tumbling sentences one over the other. Hedid none of 
these things. He only plowed his face down into his 
palms and sat motionless as stone, as if eternity had 
found him in changeless suffering and claimed him. 


Te late,” groaned Paymaster, as if it were he 

who sat there in the desk chair. ‘He stretched 
it till it broke! Too late.’ For though the man did 
not speak, Paymaster could imagine the thoughts 
that flowed in his silent, motionless head. Did Peter 
think over the other wild evenings? Did gay laugh- 
ter float back through memories of surging, helter- 
skelter, night events that had made their distorted 
impression on a mind heated with stimulants? Was 
he estimating the slow death of his sense of shame 
on each occasion of revelry growing less keen and a 
will less capable of enforcing a command? Did he 





Even the thief's dull sensibilities were shocked when he saw that the object which Peter held clutched in his fingers was a revolver 


picture the woman—this Edith—sitting alone with 
straining ears, waiting for him who would come with 
swollen lips and filmy eyes, wholly unappreciative 
of her devoted interest? Did he count the steps that 
she had taken for him? Did he remember her gentle 
protests and the smile upon her face when he in- 
sisted that he loved only her and for her sake would 
never keep her waiting into the morning again? Did 
he feel her cool fingers at his temples? Was he filled 
with intolerable hatred of himself ? 


PD AYMASTER knew these torments. At one time 
or other he, with his crude sensibilities, had felt 
them. Thousands of other men had felt them. They 
were commonplace. But it was particularly uncom 
fortable to sense their presence when they were going 
on within a man who did not move or speak and who 
had buried his face in his hands and dug his fingers 
into his forehead like claws. Paymaster, in his 
closet, swore under his breath. He was filled with 
an unnamed terror and the foreboding of some mys 
terious evil. 
The candle sputtered. He could see a drop of 


tallow roll down the side and spread out on the 
glass guard. The shadows danced on the Japanese 
screen. 

“Blast it!” he whispered as he watched the mis 
erable husband. “I sent her away. I did it. I 


could have made her go or stay, just as I liked 
Maybe I can eall to her now. Maybe she'll come 
back. She heard me before when she was in the 
room. He ain’t any good, but she oughter listen to 


me now!” 

Paymaster felt sure that he was talking like a 
fool, and with the brutal frankness with which he 
would have reproved another, he now reproved him 
elf and set his whole mind on the problem of his 
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escape. He weighed the chances of his creeping out 
into the hall without being noticed by the man in 
the library. He wondered whether he would be able 
to open the front door without making telltale sounds 
when he turned the loose-fitting, rattling knob and 
the metal latch. The other man, with his face cov- 
ered, was surely not alert. Paymaster decided to 
make an attempt. 

Slowly, fearing a chance squeak of the hinge, he 
pushed the closet door outward. As he prepared to 
squeeze through the narrow opening, he could see 
that a draft in the front room was shaking the 
candle flame; he wished that a strong puff would 
blow it out. It was a slim chance, however. With- 
out waiting for it, he put one foot outside the 
closet. 

Almost at the same instant the man in the 
library raised his head, picked up the paper on 
the desk and, with a low groan, looked about the 
room. His vision reached the telephone closet just 
as Paymaster’s body slid back behind the door. 

“Pretty close,” said 
Paymaster to himself, 
smiling grimly. “1 
was a fool to take the 
chance.” 

He peeped out once 
more through the 
glass panel. The hus- 
band was. rereading 
the message from his 
wife. The clock ticked. 
The paper rattled in 
the man’s trembling 
fingers. Otherwise the 
house was silent as 
death. 

Finally the other 
reached for his hat as 
if an impulse to has- 
ten after the woman 
had seized him. Then 
he dropped back into 
his seat, uttering a 
short, hoarse exclama- 
tion of despair. His 
hands were feeling 
about over the desk; 
his chin was resting 
on his chest as if his 
head had been driven 
down by the blow of 
his awakening. 

“The feller is at 
the end of his rope!” 
whispered the man in 
the closet. “He don’t 
know what to do.” 


P AYMASTER, 

however, was 
wrong in his latter 
conclusion. He saw 
this when the other 
looked up. A new 
expression was on his 
face. His jaw was 
set in a harder line; 
his eyes were fixed 
in a harsher, empty stare. As if he had become 
a mechanism, he opened the drawers of the desk 
one after another from the bottom up, first on 
the right, then on the left, until they all were 
out. As he peered down into the last, he groaned 
aloud. 

“What’s he lookin’ for?” said Paymaster sus- 
piciously. 

As if to answer, the other got up, opened a cup- 
board in the book case and returned to the chair. 
His face was colorless. Only the trembling and 
uncertainty of his motions testified to his recent 
excesses; his expression, in contrast to the empty 
grimaces which lately had passed over his features, 
was now stamped with a dreadful sobriety. Even 
the thief’s dull sensibilities were shocked when he 
saw that the object which Peter held clutched in his 
long fingers was a revolver. 

Paymaster drew in a long breath. It filled his 
nose with the odor of warm goloshes. He remem 
bered a man who had taken ecarbolie acid in a night 


lunch wagon. Then, for a second, he considered the 
possibility that Peter was not meaning to destroy 
himself, but had, by some means, become aware of 
the hiding thief. But this was absurd. He had not 
vet been seen. He faced the fact, therefore, that 
for the second time in his life he was about to wit 


ness the act of self-destruction! 


tee seemed to be no way for him to interfer 
To disclose himself would be to deprive him of 


liberty and perhaps of life. He was unarmed and 
would have to face the muzzle of a loaded weapon 
Furthermore, he told himself, the woman Edith 
had grone She was out of it. The husband, with 
her, would lose all restraint Paymaster had seen 


ike him before. Such vere not confined to al 
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ily, Anarchy 


A Little Revolutionist Who Discovered a api taie 
Power Greater Than Dynamite . 


By BARRY 


ILLUSTRATED BY AUGUST SPAENKUCH 


PRIL is a Jekyll-Hyde month in New York, 
and a cruel, stealthy wind ran out of side 
streets and slashed at Lily as she scurried 

up Fitth Avenue, hoiding her hat on with her right 
hand; but the vicious attacks only made her face 
harden a little more than usual, and she pressed on 
until finally she crossed the brilliantly lighted Plaza 
at the southeastern corner of Central Park, where 
she sat down on a bench facing the Saint Gaudens 
equestrian statue of William Tecumseh Sherman. 
That was her goal. Whenever Lily felt the need 
of a new supply of courage she went up to the Plaza 
and through her eyes drew it from the wonderful 
horse and man that seem about to charge down 
Fifth Avenue. And this night she knew she needed 
the particularly calm, steady, stern courage that the 
sculptor has left inexhaustibly banked there for 
whomsoever can feel and take it. For before mid- 
night the drawing was to decide who was to throw 
the bomb. 

It was nine o’clock, and the jam and tangle of 
automobiles bound for the opera,and the theatres 
had thinned down to a few machines that glided up 
and down the avenue beyond the statue. The nerv- 
ous, jerky, slashing wind had driven even the lovers 
out of the park, and Lily had a bench all to herself. 
Leaning her head in her hands, she bent forward 
and gazed at the stern, onward-marching figures. 
The wind tore strand after strand of her black hair 
out from under her velvet skulleap—it was the year 
the girls were wearing those monstrously ugly hats 
—and lashed them in her black eyes and around her 
snub nose, but she was too preoccupied to notice 
trifles. While she and Sherman march down Fifth 
Avenue you shall hear who Lily is. 


W HEN, three years before, the steamer had crept 
out of Odessa, she looked back and cried, for 
Russia held her mother and sister; when it steamed 
up New York Bay she opened her arms and cried, for 
was not yonder beautiful, towering America the home 
of the absolute freedom, of the rich and equal oppor- 
tunities, of the unfailing justice that her passionate 
heart yearned for? The land she had in mind was 
heaven; the people she pictured were angels. And 
the books she had read and the men she had heard 
had done her a great wrong. 

Her entry was easy; she had the few required 
dollars and her twenty-one years had always been 
full of abounding health. From the official hands of 
the Government on Ellis Island she had passed into 
the semiofficial hands of an immigration society 
that looked after Russian Jews, and on to the en- 
tirely non-official hands of a cheap immigrants’ 
boarding-house. There some one stole her money. 
The landlady would not hear of her house being 
traduced by such a com 
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constantly, even 
where they were 
not needed. And 
at the end of that 
time, having had 
suspicion ground 
into her, she was 
getting all the 
money that was 
due her for mak- 
ing artificial lilies, 
in which she was 
now proficient, 
according to the 
schedule of piece 
work. 

After the first shock of collision she set herself 
to cooperate with this America as best she knew 
how, and so she looked about for a name to substi- 
tute for Natalie Ostrohilski, which ran not trip- 
pingly from the:tongue of her environment. From 
the work in front of her she chose tentatively Lily 
W’ite, which the foreman approved, and it became 
permanent. 

The promise to her had been too large, the means 
for carrying a substantial part of it into effect too 
undeveloped, too overworked, too disorganized, and 
Lily W’ite, repulsed by one false picture, swung 
past the true one and faced another false one. It was 
not that America was, to her, crueler and more unjust 
than she believed other countries to be: it was that 
America was no better; so that throughout all the 
world she could see only the cruel and unjust exploi- 
tation, by the entirely selfish upper class—“capital- 
ists” in her fluent vocabulary—of the tremendous 
class of workers who if they but knew their strength 
could seize and possess and enjoy the generous 
earth, in common with all humanity. The workers 
were in a deep stupor; not argument, not pleading 
would waken them; a sudden, crashing shock might 
at once strike the capitalists into tremulous and 
weak-kneed fear and start the proletariat on its 
all-econquering course. So Lily W’ite, now profess- 
ing anarchy, her only religion. Surely you recog- 
nize the arguments and the vocabulary. 


~ around her, in the artificial flower shop, girls 
4 were sweethearting and marrying, even those 
tense, ardent, oratorical souls, the Socialists; but 
there seemed to be not enough room in Lily W’ite’s 
heart for a specific man and specific babies; instead 
she had taken in a huge, nebulous, unsatisfying 
figure that she thought of as Humanity, and her 
mouth drooped at the corners, and her face hardened. 

With the approach of Easter the orders for arti- 
ficial lilies grew very large—for most poor people in 





plaint. A grave young 
policeman tried to under- 
stand her and_ honestly 
failed. She went to the 
immigration society, 
which was so overwhelmed 
with what seemed more 
important cases that her 
complaint was forgotten. 
She did not know where 
else to turn. 

She went to work, mak 
ing neckties, sock-support- 
ers, artificial flowers; at 
the first two places her 
own people cheated her, 
knowing that she was new 
to the country, and she 
quit in a flaring passion 
that aroused laughter. 


N THE three years she 

tore out of books with 
her hungry, dynamic mind 
a hard, precise, emphatic 
sort of English language 
in which the ‘“h’s” were 
often dropped and in 
which the “shall’s”’ and 
“will’s” were inextricably 
mixed, so that she was 





charmed into using them “Emmet,” she began, “ when you will leave me in a few minutes ycu shall not see me any more ” 






the city set them in their front windows to deceive 
the neighbors and passing strangers—and Lily 
worked overtime almost every night. On this Mon- 
day night, however, she told the foreman she must 
go home; and, having had bread and tea in the Rus- 
sian café near the Broome Street shop, she left the 
East Side and started northward, cutting inio Fifth 
Avenue and so on up to the Plaza, where she sat 
staring at General Sherman. 


pion a while the cold in the moist air soaked 
ei into Lily’s bones. Shivering, she rose and walked 
over to the granite base that holds up the tremendous 
figures. Circling it, touching it tenderly here and 
there, looking up reverently at the steaming man 
and horse, she sighed with a note of passionate 
finality and then scurried into east Fifty-ninth 
Street. At Third Avenue she boarded an elevated 
train and rode down to Grand Street, where she 
took to walking again; she could not afford two car 
fares in one night. Grand Street—which is the East 
Side’s flaring, odorous, seething Broadway—was 
jammed with people and push-carts, the push-carts 
out for business, the people out to stroll and to buy 
if they saw a bargain. 

At first the plump little woman had to fight her 
way through the crowds; but as she neared the East 
River dark factories replaced the populous tenements 
and stores, and all around her was an exaggerated 
stillness that seemed menacing to her. Past the 
point where Canal Street, after it has merged into 
East Broadway, joins Grand Street, marked by the 
forlorn little triangle of green grass and three dying 
trees, Lily pressed on, looking back suspiciously 
from time to time. She came to Nalakiel’s book 
store, out near the deserted ferry-house on the 
water-front, walked past it, crossed to the south side 
of the street, sauntered back along Grand Street, 
crossed quickly to the north side again, knocked at 
the unlighted book-store door, faded into it. Her 
hand was seized by Nalakiel, who led her through 
the dark, musty store, through a room behind that 
and on to a small, dingy, gas-lighted room at the 
extreme rear of the building. 

They were all there, the Teutons drinking beer, 
the Russians tea—Zinge, the fattish, whitish, tremu- 
lous German butcher; Buehler, the Swiss, a yellow, 
dried-up, corrugated, sardonic little man, who sullenly 
repaired watches and experimented joyfully with 
bombs; Seltner, the soft-fat Russian Jew, live poultry 
merchant; Fitzgerald, one of those rusty-iron-brown 
Irishmen, raw-boned, haggard, tense, who worked in 
a Greenwich Village perfume factory and always 
smelled like a field of dead roses; and Nalakiel, 
a pure Russian, who sold radical literature, a broad 
shouldered, stunted Greek god—these, with Lily, 
constituting the self-appointed inner circle of the 
Canal Street Group of Radical Anarchists, who 
despise the Conservative Anarchists even more than 
they do the Socialists. 


| apesnenesee en seated himself in the chair he had 
4 vacated to « pen the door; and, room being made 
for Lily, she pulled up a chair and drew a cup of tea 
from the battered copper samovar in the center of 
the round table, no one saying a word except the 
young Irishman, who looked up and murmured: 
“Hello, Lily.” 

She finished her tea in determined silence, rose 
and removed the tray and samovar to an unsteady 
little table in the corner of the room, and sat down 
again. 

“Now,” she said harshly, opening her purse and 
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taking out a quarter. The five men, knowing the 
plan, searched in their pockets with a nervous 
affected discursiveness to create the illusion that 
they had not been fingering for days the coin they 
were to use for the drawing. Lily laid down hers 
near the center of the table, as it happened, in a 
pool of tea, holding her right index finger over the 
face of it; and so did the others. 

“Ready,” she announced. The six stood up and 
lifted their fingers from 
the coins. 

“Four heads and two 
tails,” said Nalakiel. 
“The tails draw out.” 
A quickly suppressed 
sigh of relief came from 
Seltner; Buehler simply 
sat down. The other 
four shook their coins 
and laid them on the 
table. 

“Lily’s out,” breathed 
Fitzgerald gladly. 

The next time Nala- 
kiel dropped out. A 
shade of apprehension 
erossed his wax-white 
face as Zinge and Fitz- 
gerald shook the coins 
violently between their 
hollowed hands. 

“Tails is the man?” 
said Fitzgerald inquir- 
ingly, for corroboration. 


| & AND the German 

butcher laid down 
their coins slowly, pulled 
away their right hands 
except for the index fin- 
gers, and then dragged 
them off the silver. 

“You’re tails,” broke 
out Zinge. Nalakiel’s 
face was relieved. Lily 
ran her finger nervously 
around in a little pool 
of tea. The other four stared at the haggard Ivrish- 
man. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said sternly, glaring at Zinge. 
“Tt’s all right.” 

“We shall go to the air now,” said Lily in a hard, 
rasping voice. 

“See me to-morrow for the plan and the key to 
the room,” reminded Nalakiel, looking at Fitzgerald. 

Outside the door, the young Irishman seemed to 
be hanging back, and all the other men, one by one, 
awkwardly detached themselves from the group and 
hurried westward along Grand Street. Lily remain- 
ing behind, he looked at her searchingly. 

“Come on,” she said quietly, “we shall go down 
to the river.” and, making no answer, he swung off 
eastward, the little woman by his side. 


er ————— 


<a 
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Collier’s 


Passing the deserted ferry-house, and going down 
the river a short distance, they walked to the end 
of a freight pier that pushed itself far out into the 
black, uneasy, grease-skimmed water. Along the 


banks, stretching away to the north and south, the 
shore lights blinked coldly. Out in the channel no 
boats were moving now except a dim, softly puffing 
little tug that seemed to be ashamed of itself, be- 
hind which was a sea-bound string of garbage floats 





They were all there, the self-appointed inner circle of the Canal Street Group of Radical Anarchists 


that tainted the air with a pungent, fetid odor 
as they passed. Fitzgerald kept looking up at the 
sky, and Lily kept looking up at his face. Pres- 
ently she edged up to him, leaned her head on his 
chest, and, feeling her way, stole her hands up over 
his shoulders. She did not raise her eyes. Gasping, 
he seized her head between his hands, raised her face, 
studied it apprehensively, and then bent down and 
kissed her. 

“Why didn’t ye make a sign before this, Lily?” 
he asked sorrowfully. “Two years ago? A year 
ago?” 

“T did not know until the drawing.” 

They stood staring out over the river. Once or 
twice she repeated in a plaintive, wistful little mono- 
tone: “I did not know, Emmet, I did not know.” 
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After a while he stated firmly: “Ye must be gittin’ 
home, Lily;” and they walked silently back along 
the now quiet Grand Street, turning north into 
Chrystie, where she had a room and occasional meals 
with a Jewish family on the fifth floor of a walk-up 
apartment house, which means that Lily was not to 
be shot up to her room in an elevator. 

“You should come for me in the morning,” she 
notified him in the vestibule. “I must see that place. 
I am the only one that 
has not seen it already, 
you know.” 

The next morning, 
having sent word to the 
flower factory by a girl 
friend that she was sick, 
Lily waited for Fitz- 
gerald. 

“You did not sleep, 
no?” she said accusingly. 

“Did ye expect me to?” 
he asked a little peev- 
ishly, immediately plead- 
ing for pardon with his 
eyes. 


| EK WAS dressed in 

his best clothes, to 
make his appearance as 
much like that of a busi 
ness man as possible, and 
therefore smelled only 
faintly of dead _ roses. 
They walked to the 
towering Chronicle 
Building on lower Broad- 
way, rode up in an ele- 
vator to the fifteenth 
floor, and stopped in 
front of Room No. 1505, 
on the door of which was 
written in fresh gilt let- 
ters: “The New Illumi- 
nation.” 

“Nalakiel is proud of 
that fake sign,” remarked 
the young Irishman 
grimly, walking into the small room. “That was 
his idea, you remember. We had to pay three 
months’: rent down to get this room, and we'll use 
it—how long?” 

A second-hand desk, a few chairs, an old typewriter 
and stand, and a small center-table was the furni- 
ture. They sat down by the one window and looked 
caleulatingly across the narrow airshaft at the two 
windows opposite. 

“They are his,” said Fitzgerald. “It will be easy 
to throw it into either of the windows; they’re so 
close a kid could toss it across there—so close, too, 
that this room may be smashed.” 

“Hush,” pleaded Lily. 

At ten o’clock they saw the editor-in-chief and 
primary owner of the “Chronicle” appear in his pri 
‘ontinued on page 43 


The East’s Problem,—the West’s Care 


Proper Home Care is Often Worth More Than a Change of Climate to Victims of the White Plague 


E WAS a young lad of about nineteen, nerv- 
ous energy could be seen at a glance, and 
his gentle manner of putting down my 
groceries at once compelled my notice. His being a 
new boy, and unused to the work, I thought might 
account for the trembling hands and perspiration on 
his brow that sharp winter morning. But as time 
went on the same wistful but alert face smiled at 
me every day as I opened the door; always the hair 
was damp about the temples, and the hands trem- 
bled. I knew him to be a case. 
“Are you a stranger here?” | asked. 
“V es,” 
“What brought you out?” I further questioned. 
“Well, you see. my folks back home got seared 
about me; they thought I had ‘burculosis, so they 
packed me off.” 
“How do you live?” 
“Oh, I live out in Highland Park.” 


“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cook your own meals? You know consumptives 
need good cooks.” 

“T vet my dinners downtown at the Hamburger 
restaurant. They give us good things to eat; then | 
buy milk every day.” 

“Tow about vour breakfasts and s ippers 2” 

“Oh, I take raw eggs, drink milk, and then the lady 
that lives near lets me have bread once in a while. 
She does my washing, too. Oh, I get along all right, 

I wish I « d have some of n folks here with 


By ELIZABETH PARKMAN 


Then off he rushed and jumped up on the seat of 
the delivery wagon. Not long after that another boy 
brought my groceries. I asked if the old boy was 
sick, but he knew nothing about him. It was some 
days before I found time to ask the grocer about the 
sick boy. By persistent questioning, he unfolded a 
faint remembrance of some delivery boy having had 
a hemorrhage and being “let go.” 

After making a canvass of several tents in the 
“lunger colony,’ I found my boy. The woman 
who had let him have bread “once in a while” was 
the only attendant. She said he ought to have a 
doctor, and was trying to persuade him to allow her 
to send for one, but the boy would not consent. He 
seemed greatly disturbed when I urged it, and finally, 
after much pressing, said it had cost his old father 
so much money to send him out that he did not like 
to ask for more. He was sure he would be well soon. 
But when next day I brought my doctor to him it 
was too late. Some time during the night he had 


died alone in a tent 

A Pitiful Situation 
Qu ‘H was my first realization of a situation which 
h I 


since have learned is so general that even the 
most tender-hearted women who work in charities 
throughout the Southwest grow hardened. For years 
they have helped such cases, only to find each winter 
n ever-increasing number on their hands Ocea 


sionally one can be helped. Sometimes relatives 
send for the body. 

The clergy take it as a matter of course to look 
after and perform the last rites for “the poor sick 
stranger.” All reputable physicians the world over 
are willing and glad to treat the sick who are not 
able to pay, and the physicians of the West are no 
exception to the rule, contrary to the prevalent re 
port that all physicians in the “lunger districts” are 
robbers. But they cannot feed and clothe them. 

That the situation has grown to the point where 
the public should realize it, the following mention 
made of it in the Government “Health Bulletin, No. 
35,” on climate for the cure of tuberculosis, testifies : 

“No consumptive should start for a health resort 
without first satisfying himself that he will be able to 
provide himself with suitable accommodations there 
Certain places, notably in Texas, have been filled 
with indigent cases from the East who have severely 
taxed the patience and resources of the residents.” 

For self-protection many cities and towns ar 
planning measures to rid themselves of these unde 
sirables. California long ago did this, and now 
other Western States are forced to resort to the 
method adopted by the county and city officials of 
EK] Paso, Texas. 

‘Transierftt consumptives and all indigent sick ar 
to be vagged this winter,” was the newspaper warn 
ing made this fall. “In an effort to prevent thé 
other cities from dumping their undesirables upon 
‘are for and feed during the winter month 
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this plan will be used: Continued on page 30 
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i It means so much to their future health, happiness and success to surround 
two the children’s vital growing period with hygienic conditions. They should 
on have the most uniform healthful atmosphere in which to sleep, to eat, to 
ae play and to grow—brought about only in rooms perfectly warmed and 
and ventilated by 





pri- 


There is no scorched air, no ash dust, no coal or cellar- 


gases to work injury to the health. No matter how chill 
MERICAN Dr AL and long the night, you can beat back the pinching cold 
\ and keep every cubic foot of your house freshly ventilated 

RADIATOR S BOILERS and radiantly warmed. 


In many cities and states the law now compels that all newly-built schools shall be outfitted with our way of heating 
(all greenhouses and hospitals have long ago proven it to be the only perfect way). If your child is thus wisely, 


Ue 


ives 





look sanitarily protected in school, why not adopt this right way of heating your home, since the prices now rule so reasonable, 
SICK . ° . . : 
wer and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can be so quickly and simply put into 

- cottages, stores, churches and other structures already built ? 

> no 

re Our sole endeavor to produce the very best has resulted in the increasingly large annual sales of IDEAL 

— Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, until we have recently built more factories in America, but also have 
here established factories in England, Germany, France and Italy. This world-wide manufacturing enables us to put | 
tion into our outfits the best ideas and practices of the scientific and skilled men of these great nations. Nowhere 
be else, in any line, can the public obtain better quality or value for the price paid. And at present low costs 
sort of raw material, prices are most attractive. 
ah IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a substantial paying investment, as they will outlast the 

: 9 as . e P “a 9° ° . 3- c i n 0) . - 

illed building. Their purchase will increase the sales and rental value of the building, and they will soon f  Rilenetaee tnliomese” Ghasinn en 
rely . ke . ¢ ‘ . owner $245, were used to heat this cot- 
rely repay their cost in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the lessened house-cleaning and wear on carpets tage. Atthis price the goods can be bought 
~ ‘ ‘ 7 ° “ ° ” any utable, competent Fitter This 
» ; and furnishings. Write to-day for valuable book of heating facts, “Ideal Heating Investments.” Seven did ant taclede oben of vee alae, sane, 
are freight, etc., which are extra and vary 
nde months cold weather ahead! according to climatic and other conditions. 


now 


2 pela AMERICAN RADIATO RCOMPANY = .cutcrmet 


No exclusive agents. ; 
4 Chicago 





are 
arn- Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
the St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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A Library of the World’s 


Greatest Business Letters 






: 


saler, manufacturer, 


salesman or complaint 


It is a work that will show any man dow to write or dictate the kind of letter that 
arouses attention, tingles with convincing strength, and carries its point; how to con- 
duct a follow-up campaign, how to key results, how to compile and index names, how 
to fit schemes and plans to any proposition. 


Special Forced 


Edition—$ 


SYSTEM, the 
Magazine of Busi- 
ness, conducted 
this exhaustive in- 
vestigation only for 


its subscribers. It was not 
be given to the general public 
until 1912. But the subscrib- 
ers’ edition has caused a public see Vol. 1, p. 47; Vol. II, pp. 47, 136 
knowledge of the tremendous 
value of the contents, 
extra advance edition has been 


made imperative. 2640 special tia ee to Complaints Element aa a 
sets have been hastily printed. OGs Tae, 'Faty OP OG, Fee. —Special Inducements to Retailers 
—Arguments » Advance Prices see Vol. II, pp. 1 12° 
To make its distribution fair Paragraphs te Prompt Action : Letters E Emphasizing Special | Prices 


and equitable to all 


your cigars. 


pon brings to you the complete 

‘Business Correspondence Li- 
-672 pages, Sales i p 
2 per 


brary’’—3 volumes 


transportation prepaid. 
month for 4 months thereafter Offers Vol. 1, p. 18 
less than 7 cents a day—fays 





‘ fi Effective Descriptions in Letters pp. 1¢ 
for them complete and in addi- see Vol. I, pp. 44, 45 “Trae Note” Collection Letters 
tion brings you SYSTEM, the Maga- Salesmen’s Letters to Dealers se pp. 190, 193, | 
zine of Business, every month for two see Vol. III, pp. 41, 42, 43, 44 Retailers Collection Letters 
full years—24 numbers of this remark- Unusual Sales Letters vi is 
able business magazine, including a aco Yor. tl, 'p. 13 —lostalment Collection Letters 


copy of 


The Big September SYSTEM | =... 


—the number that contains not only many pages of business plans and ideas nee l,m , 14 F 162, 
and schemes, but also the biggest and most interesting advertising sect 
SYSTEM stands pre-eminent the Monthly Magazine 


magazine in the world. 
of Business—260 to 3 
single one of them. 
a business, how to win trade, 
men—schemes and plans for 


up campaigns—ideas and methoc 


With this coupon you receive 
at once the complete new 3-s 
only $1 with the coupon. 
Here at last is the clear 
manager can make his m 





the salesman make his letters 
man deve imself t 
estate ager surance m 
certainty the style a 

chance at this advance edit 
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enclose $1 Send ea 
volume “Business ¢ 
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Name 


Address 


and State 


44-60 E. 23rd St. 
NEW YORK 
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Every striking idea found in use by mail order house, whole- 
retailer, real estate or insurance man, bank, collector, individual 
clerk was followed out and its returns studied. 
formation, this wealth of ideas, this gold mine of absolute facts was then charted and 
diagrammed—and developed into one complete, yet concise library so clear and simple 
that from it any busy man can pick out for any sort of proposition, an idea or suggestion 
that he can £now in advance to be successful; or can turn to for original inspiration. 






and an 227 ss 1 itt, pp s, 31, 137. 


business 
men, SYSTEM has made the 
terms as simple as writing your 
mame and as easy as 
$1 with this cou- see Vol. IIT, pp. 8, 9, 12, 13, 138 one Vol 4 


buying 


356 pages ir 

SYSTEM shows you how to conduct or how to start 
1imize wastes, keep down expenses, manage 
increasing sales, conducting advertising and follow- 
is for making more from your daily work 





SYSTEM every month for two years and receive , | 
sir orrespondence ibr Se | 
Business Correspondence Library ' Letters for Collection Agencies 
specific method by which the busines Letters Based on Current Events 
t crackle and ap with business strengt 
so heen and terse as his selling talk—the youne Letters Illestratiag ‘Man- to-Man”’ | | 
7 th his employe »y which banker. rea Attitude | 
a ate a letter with scientif | 
* lake sae Letters Backed With Proof } 
om a D risk le 1g your 
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THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
p 


The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the mos¢# money, set- 
tled the hardest complaints, won the 
best jobs, had the strongest influence 
—analyzed and dissected for you to 
learn from, to adapt to your needs, 
or to develop an original stvle of your 
own—with the best examples actual- 
ly reproduced as they were used and 
graphically explained point by point. 





Here in these three volumes—672 
pages—are packed the success-secrets 
back of the letters that are actually 
winning the biggest results today, 
that are bringing orders from you 
and me, and making other men’s 
fortunes. 

Two years of investigation by a staff of 
experts employed by SYSTEM, the Mag- 
azine of Business, were spent collecting 
the letters of firms and individuals; inves- 
tigating the actual results; analyzing the 
comparisons of costs and profits; studying 
the difference in results obtained by differences 
in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 


This mass of in- 


Would You Like to See Actual Examples of 


How Other Successful Men Have Written— 





Letters to Follow-Up Inquiries Letters to Answer Specific Inquiries 


see Vol. I, pp. 138, 139; Ill, see Vol. IL, 

pp. 75, 84 ~ Clever. Schemes to Get Replies | 
—SHine Main Angles for Follow-Up 2, 

Letters Ill, pe 18%, 168 

see Vol. III, pp. 63, 64, 78 T--aqraphs to Increase Effective- 

—Letters to Accompany Catalog »-> of Enclosures 


see vol. III, p, 148 
Business -Getting Postals 
see Vol. Il, p. 63 
Shame to Get Line on Prospects’ 

-Interest- Melding Paragraphs = vi ; a. 136 . 

pp. 149, 
- | heart te Clinch the Sale nee Vo Lit, am 7 
Effective Semmaries 
46, 


225, Their Beat Pulling Letters 
ites Esaphasising the sea” 


—~Gonins yt ll to Get Atten- 


nn 
see Vol. 1, pp. 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 


to 


—Schemes to Get New Customers 
Pp. 4, 2 


—Money- Getting Collection Letters 


» 14, 
75 77 te, "9 vi ‘1 nn Pe 92, 93. 


Dealers’ ‘Trade- “Getting A aang 
ne oO yp. 186, 187, 188, 18 


“It was decided at a meeting of the 
county and city olficials that all indigent 
sick who applied at the county hospital 
or county clinie for medical aid should be 
arrested on the charge of vagrancy. 

“Where the condition of the transients 
will permit they will be ordered out, of 
town, as is customary with the ordinary 
vag cases which fill much of the police 
blotter during the winter months. 

“In cases which will permit of this 
method of handling, some will be sent 
home, free tickets will be provided for re- 
turn to their homes or to the city from 
whence they came. This will be provided 
by the county as a measure of relief from 
the influx of those destitute undesirables. 

It is difficult to get into a private house 
without big money. Then the sanitary con- 
ditions of the rooms to rent in private 
houses are not ideal, and the roomirs 
house is worse. Some rooming houses bar 
the way to “lungers”; more do not, and 
the bedding and carpets are filled with 
germs which infect and reinfect the roomer 
who is not immune. 

The danger awaiting the indigent con- 
sumptive in the West is being treated 


in medical journals, and, no doubt, most 
physicians who keep in touch with their pro- 
fession warn their poorer patients against 
going instead of encouraging them to go. 
But one must remember that doctors, as a 
rule, are very busy men and cannot be 
expected to go into all details of condi- 
tions, even if they know them, which 
should be thoroughly understood before an 
expensive journey is undertaken. 

What is the solution? Education of 
the people in the East and, at the same 
time, mercy for them in the West. False 
economy, coupled with ignorance, is scat 
tering germs of death over the country. 
Vested interests, love of dividends, are 
spreading infection. Tuberculosis is a 
house disease. Destroy all unsanitary 
factories, all dwellings with windowless 
rooms and dark cellars where the poor 
huddle together in their effort to live, and 
we will have done something really ef- 
fective in changing the following startling 
Government statistics: 

“During the Civil War only a little 
more than 200,000 men were killed in 
battle. Tuberculosis kills 300,000 Ameri- 


cans every yvear. 





The War Correspondent 


Concluded from page 22 


him from accompanying the army of any 
friendly power in a war in which the of- 
fended government is in no way concerned. 
That is what happened to E. S. Hales, the 
correspondent who during the Boer war 
was greeted by the English press as “The 
Australian Kipling.” But while he pleased 
the British public, Hales gave offense to 
the British army censor, and three vears 
later, when he traveled ten thousand miles 
to Tokyo, the long arm of the British Gov- 
ernment reached after him and prevented 
him from accompanying the Japanese forces. 
An Unwelcome Change 

\ 7] HAT fate awaits the war correspond- 

ent in the future it is impossible to 
foretell. Inthe brief period of nine years, 
in six campaigns, I have seen his condi- 
tion utterly changed. From being a free 
lance with complete independence, and with 
a position that caused him to be respected 
and made welcome, he became, in the Japa- 
nese war, a prisoner and a suspected spy. 
Even as late as the Greek-Turkish war 
the correspondent enjoyed liberty almost 
as great as was permitted those of earlier 
days. Stephen Crane, Frederick Palmer, 
John F. Bass, and myself were, I believe, 
the only Americans in that war, and we 
romped through it as gayly and as un- 
hampered as so many gypsies. We had 
no credentials, but as no one asked to see 
them, it did not matter; and as there were 
no censors, we wrote what we _ pleased, 
filing it at the nearest telegraph station 
and paying tolls out of our money belts. 
We had no couriers, cooks, grooms, guides, 
or interpreters. No managers at Athens 
to forward our cables or to supply us with 
money and advice. We were so free to 
move about that in seventeen consecutive 
nights I slept, or attempted to sleep, in 
seventeen different villages. Throughout 
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the campaign, which was a_ very brief 
one, I lived on cold lamb, one loaf of 
rye bread, and large quantities of a sour 


| cheese, made equally of goats’ milk and 


limestone dust. 

The Greek soldiers fought and bled on 
less. In those glad days it meant some- 
thing to be a Wal correspondent, and he- 
cause | represented the London “Times” 
I was, in the eyes of the Greek officers, 
entitled to an armed escort. When I pro- 
tested, I was assured it was a guard of 
honor. and no man can resist a guard of 
honor. While there was absolutely noth- 
ing to eat, there were quantities of a rare 
wine that tasted chiefly of resin, and 
which. for eighteen cents, could be pur 
chased in tin stovepipes measuring a quart. 
With this I kept my guard of honor on 


| very good terms with themselves, the war, 


and myself. I marched: them, drilled them, 


and even fought them. Once | had as 
many as forty, and we barricaded our 
| selves in a deserted farmhouse and, had 
the Turks chanced to come anywhere near 


jus, | am sure we would have effaced the 


memory of Marathon 


Those were the happv davs Fancy 
such a state of things now! Fancy the 
Japanese giving a correspondent a com 
pany of infantrymen and telling him to 
go where and as far as he liked It is 
no longer like that. and, unless it is a 
very little war indeed, it never will be 
The newspapers themselves, with the im 
proved, almost miraculous. methods of fo. 
warding news have killed the man who 
furnished it It was inevitable, and lx 

| who protests against it is foolish indeed 
Undoubtedly in the next war the methods 
followed by the Japanese in dealing with 
the correspondents will be copied some 
thing like it, onl not so severe, was the 
rule with the English army in Africa. and 


it worked to the seeming satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

Personally, I think the war correspond 
ents should be accepted as a part of the 
organization of an army in the field. They 
should be regarded neither as necessary 
evils nor as guests, like the military at- 
tachés, but as men who are with the army 
because they have duties to perform, duties 
that are serious and legitimate. 

How seriously the correspondents re- 
gard their duties is shown by the cheer- 
fulness with which, in performing them, 
they eliminate themselves. With the ex- 
ception of the last war the percentage of 
killed and wounded among war correspond 
ents in proportion to their number has 
been three times as large as the percent- 
age of casualties among officers. Insur- 
ance companies give further evidence to 
this in asking a higher rate of a war 
correspondent than of an officer, their con- 
tention being that after a regiment has 
been fired over in one fight in the next it 
is often held in reserve, but that the war 
correspondent must be among those pres- 
ent at each fight, and cannot hold him- 
self in reserve. 

In future wars I imagine the number 
of correspondents will be reduced to very 
few. In the old days there were four 
with an army of 100,000. In the Spanish- 
American War, with an army of 17,000, 
there were 165 correspondents! Such gen- 
erosity in the bestowal of passes was ab- 
surd. Those among that large number 
who were responsible suffered from the 
misrepresentations of those who were not. 
Many of these remained at the coast and 
gathered their information from. strag- 
glers, deserters, and the wounded who in 
their views were more or less hysterical. 
And it was the hysterical, half-baked news 
sent north by these water-front correspond- 
ents that, of necessity, first reached the 
American people. That was not fair to 
the people at home, to the army, or to 
the correspondents who were actually at 
the front. 


A Suggestion 


WOULD suggest that in the future the 

selection of correspondents should be 
made in times of peace and not when war 
and when in the confusion 
the influence of politicians, of powerful 
newspaper proprietors, of generals who 
seek advertising even at the cannon’s 
mouth, enables incompetent men to travel 
with the army. 

I would have the choice depend, first, 
on the importance of the newspaper syn 
dicate or individual publication that asks 
to be represented, and, secondly, on the re- 
and reputation of the man it 
has named to represent it. 

The War Department might furnish a 
list of names of those men acceptable to 
it. and a list might also be furnished 
by the newspapers. The men whose names 


has really come, 


sponsibility 


would appear on such a list at once sug 
vest themselves They are men well known 
to the army and navy and to the reading 


public. They have been together in many 
campaigns they are trained to observe: 
brilliant. descriptive writers and_ histo 
rians; and of their own reputation fo 
responsibility they are properly jealous 
They would cheat neither the censor not 
the peopl Banded together, under tl 
charge of junior oflicers, with quarters 
near those of the commanding general and 
the press censors, they would fulfill the re 
quirements demanded of them both by thi 
army and their readers at home, and 
should the lucky chance ever come again 
each one of them would gladly attempt 


his ride to Khiva 


Cli 
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A NOVEL PLEATED 
SHIRT 





















The pleats are continuous, 
reaching from neckband 
to skirt edge, instead of 
being bound off at the 
waistline. This insures a: 
much better than ordinary 
appearance to the bosom, 
and does away with bulg- 
ing and creasing. 


$1.50 





Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
459 River St.. Troy, N.Y. 
Send for booklet 


** Proper Dress” 





uy Handkerchiefs 
"% by Name 7 


the same as you do 
collars, shirts, hosiery 
and other articles. 


There’s nothing more per- 
sonal than a_ handkerchief. 
“Pawed over” handkerchiefs are second 
hand goods. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Men and Women 


Sealed at the factory. Opened by you. No handling between. 





co . . . ° . 
the quality of these handkerchiefs at the various prices stands the most rigid 
comparison. They come to you pure white, beautifully hemstitched, soft 
laundered, ready for use. 





TRO RE FT ERE 7 
Men's Packages ~ Ladies’ Packages j 
P Ir Linen 
Containing Cambric r Containing \ 
Banner s e - «1 for 10 ct » 7 N 8 1 for 10 cts. 
P er ° ° 3 for » 1 No. 2 for 25 cts. . 
Tr Blue ° e 2 » 3 No. 4 2 for 25 cts. \ 
Challenge, Pure Irish Linen 3 for = No. ¢ for 50 cts. q 
Gilt Edge, Pure Irish Lit 1 for » 9 No. 10 1 for 25 cts. rq \ 
You will find it worth while to insist upon » “ 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. 
Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





Simply address: 


SEALPACKERCHIEF, 136th Street, New York. © 


You select from these hanging samples 








You buy a sealed package. 








Why a 
Fountain Pen 


Leaks 
in Your 


Pocket 


HEN you put a regular fountain 

pen in your pocket, the ink in the 

barrel settles in the bottom, and the 
ink in the feed channel hangs up there in 
the feed channel, leaving a space of air in 
between the two inks. 








Now air is a gas, as sensitive to heat as the 
eye is to sight, so when the body (95° hot) be- 
gins to heat up your pocket, that air expands 
like steam and pushes up through the feed 
channel and pen point. As the feed channel 
is full of ink, the hot expanding air pushes out 
air and ink both, and the ink smears all over 
the writing end of the pen, and all over 
your fingers when you commence to write. 

This is called leaking or sweating. It is the great 
disadvantage of fountain pens. 

But since George S. Parker of Janesville, Wis., in- 
vented the ‘*Lucky Curve,’’ leaking and sweating are 
passe, antiquated. 

We'll explain. The ‘*Lucky Curve’’ is the lower 
end of the feed channel curved against the wall of the 
barrel. When the Parker pen is in pocket position, the 
curved end of this tube, touching the wall of the barrel, 


ITWASINGr alll 
Peas’ SOIT - 


sucks ink (just as the hollow dandelion stem sucks water, 
or a lamp wick sucks oil); it sucks all the ink out of the 
feed channel. 


“W'S'NESIM 
NIA NIVINITOSS 


Therefore, when your warm body expands the air in 
the Parker Pen, the hot air pushes up and out as in other 


| 


pens, but it pushes no ink out, as there is none to push. 
The ink has escaped through the «‘Lucky Curve.’’ It 
was sucked down before the heat got started in your pocket, 
The suction is called capillary attraction. Thus, this new 
Parker Fountain Pen invention makes one of the wonderful 
laws of Nature serve the everyday uses of business. 

THE JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 


can be carried in any pocket, in any position, like a short 


oe i en A I 


pencil, without leaking. Made in penknife size for 
lady’s purse. 

There’s never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a 
Parker Pen. Made plain, or with gold or silver mount- 





ing; 14 K gold pens, iridium points. Standard style Jock Knit 
s ° sd Salety "eu 

Parker pens, $1.50 to $250, according to size and or- ae 
. g *rice $2.50 






namentation. Self-Filling and Safety styles, $2.50 and up. 
Sold on trial: dealer will refund cheerfully as we pro- 
tect him from loss. 


PARKER 


LUCKY CURVE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Get a Parker Pen today. If dealer doesn’t keep 
them, send us his name, and we’ll send you our artistically 


ler direct. 


printed catalogue and fill your orc 


Parker Pen Co., 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York retail store, 11 Park Row, opposite Post Office 
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‘That Slim-And—fIi ies Teulish Suit 
Pust Be Merchant—Tailored ‘ 


The soft-front, roll-lapel, natural-shoulder coat 
is all in the making. Only merchant-tailoring can 
give it the unstiffened, unstilted, “ high-caste’’ look 
that ‘“‘ makes it one’’ with the wearer's proportions 
and personality. You'll gain that ‘‘ London-like ” 
ease and elegance in 


Kehn-Taiored~Cothes 
$20 to $45 


There’s no need of taking the style you do like in the 
pattern you don’t like or the pattern you do like in the style 
you don’t like, as you often must in “clothes pulled from the 
pile.” In Kahn-Tailored-Clothes you can have just the cloth, 
color, cut and contour you wish, with 500 patterns and 39 
fashion models—a range of 15,000 English and American 
styles—to choose from. Every cloth is pure-wool and every 
garment is cut personally for you and tailored to emphasize 
your character and characteristics. 
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PURO: 
RS ~ 


t 


Our Authorized Representative—a practical tailoring man 
—is in your town. Our seal pictured below is in his 
window and on our label. It guarantees our tailoring as 
though bond-backed. If you don’t know our Representa- 
tive, write to us for his name and for “The Drift of Fashion,” 
No. 9, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply addres: 














This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out- 
foto) @ of-door sleeping at all seasons—the 
face only coming in contact with the 


iTabicl ia crisp, out-door air—the body enjoying 
Own Room all the comforts of a warm room, 


by using a | 


Walsh Window Tent 


Cleverest _ wl 
Fall Hat <a ffs 
fli) 


$ UY YY Yy, iy Wi 
bys oy 
@ 


Sleep 
Out- 


ED 








Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from 
tantly adjusted to any 


drafts, storms, cold or insects. dressed men 











window without nails or screws to aa woodwork, Every 

sleeping room should be equipped it etropelit att * se ; 

with one. If not at your dealers, ressage paid. Looks right, fits right, feels t ¥ 

write for free book—What Fresh \4iMe aaah eca ere r for a 

Air Will Do. ay) iil ght 

Recommended By “AN ‘Vie, af - wh aay 

Eminent Physicians vat) ¢ Ys : } y ] same clot pat a’. Money back ify t : 

Satisfaction Guaranteed F TSANV ZZ | 4\36 j m sil it NOW same Pepin too Fa Aves } 
IET Mra co, WAQOW, I | 

CABINET MFG. CO. : Z { a French Pocket Hat Co , 50 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 








301 Main St.,Quincy,IIL= 
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cerning their newspapers. 


olis, Minn.; Charleston, S. C.; 





ST. LOUIS 


( Prize-Winner ) 
“Globe- Demo- 
Post-Dispatch,” 


READ regularly the 
erat,” “Republic,” 
and “Times.” Their editorials in- 
fluence my opinions very slightly, 
if at all. The extent of the influence, if 
it exists, is to stimulate investigation, and 
thus bring about a clearer understanding 
of the subject. The united advocacy of 
any question by our local press is not a 
guaranty of its approval or adoption by 
the people. This fact was recently strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of the pro- 
posed new city charter, the adoption of 
which was championed by all of the papers, 
but which was rejected by the people by 
an overwhelming vote. As a rule, I be- 
lieve what I read in the news columns if 
it accords with reason or, in other words, 
is not contrary to average human experi- 
I do not regard as news a reporter’s 
account of an interview, whether it be 
with a celebrity or an ordinary citizen. 
It is possible to have an interview cor- 
rectly reported, but the precautions to se- 
cure such a result are as exacting as those 
required to procure pure Java coffee or 
port wine. I value the news departments 
most; in fact, I read the daily papers al- 
most solely to.keep abreast with current 
events. In doing this I nave schooled my- 
self to sean the titles and omit the perusal 
of scandals and erime as much as possible. 
I find that ignorance of these subjects 
adds to my peace of mind, and, in addi- 
tion, I flatter myself that, by this course, 
[ am each day protesting against the de- 
grading influence of yellow journalism. 

The masses of our people feel, whether 
justly or not, that our papers are con- 
trolled by the interests; and hence their 
inability to mold or even direct public 
opinion in regard to any question sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

I do not believe that our papers have 
less influence with the people than metro- 
politan journals have elsewhere, but to 
thrive or even to live here or elsewhere 
they doubtless feel that they must cater 
to a great extent to big business, and in 
the confidence of the 
common herd. Where the counting room 
colors the editorial page you cannot ex- 
pect leaders to express honest convictions. 

None of our papers, unless it be the 
“Mirror,” a weekly paper, is intelligently 
championing any of the great questions of 
reform now being agitated by writers and 
speakers in every section of the country. 

Among the dailies the “Post-Dispatch” 
is decidedly the most outspoken and inde- 
pendent. R. F. WALKER. 


ence. 


@ [t would seem from the tone of the let- 
ters that St. Louis people are more inter- 
ested in newspaper editorials than, are the 
general run of our correspondents. This, 
from Bernard Fletcher: 


ee “Post-Dispatch” is a Pulitzer pub- 

lication, and yet, despite the fact that 
it can be rightly said to be tinged with a 
certain amount of yellowness—but not at 
all as Hearst understands and illustrates 
the general pub- 
lic here in St. Louis has more faith in the 
honesty of the attitude of this paper on 
any public or locally public question than 
it has in that of any other St. Louis daily. 
Unquestionably it was chiefly by this pa- 
per’s influence that Francis last fall was 
beaten at the polls in his race for the 
United States Senate. 

The editorial page of the Post-Dispatch” 
a strong one, and the source, 
of its strongest hold on its pub- 


is, as a rule, 


l believe, 


lic. This page is generally emphatic, plain 
and simply written It may not be—in 
fact, is not—as classically written as 
are those of the “Globe-Democrat.” but 
for clearness and directness the ‘Post 
Dispatch” is not equaled here, and, after 
all, when all is said and done, the chief 
reason this paper convinces the people, as 
it unquestionably does, and holds its large 
following as it unquestionably does hold 
them, is because its past history has shown 
that it has had fewer personal axes to 
grind than an other local paper. | par 
ticularly like the way it handles local po 
litical news, and its system of publishing 
the records of local political candidates 
ind ofliceholders whenever the occasion 
brings these events or any of these people 
hefore the public. Chey publish these rec- 
ords ve briefly, prominently, and clearly, 

it is still more important, without 

ard to thei political alliliations 


THE READER'S OPINION OF HIS HOME PAPER 


@ In connection with our year ‘s work on the newspaper situation, 
Collier's offered sixty prizes of $50 each in the cities and regions of 
the United States and Canada for the best letters from readers con- 
We have already published three in- 
stallments of the prize-winning letters. 
appear in an early issue, and will include letters from ne 
Pittsburgh, Pa 






The next installment will 





.. and Raleigh, N. 





@ Again, J. S. Tustin, an apologist for 
the necessary inaccuracy of our newspa- 
pers, writes as follows: 


." editorial writer likely works in a 
ys hurry; traffic is roaring in the 


streets; presses in the basement are rum- 
bling with Sunday supplements; the ubiq- 
uitous reporter is at his elbow and _ to- 
bacco smoke fills the room. Deliberation 
is out of the question in an atmosphere of 
speed. The best of our papers is not right 
all the time, nor the worst wrong all the 
time; and their tendency and _ influence 
are matters of viewpoint not to be mathe- 
matically determined. They are a very 
human institution, in large measure irre- 
sponsible, curbed by the law of libel, pull- 
ing up and tearing down and then off after 
something else, with scant interest in the 
past. If the testimony of my neighbors is 
a fair index, the general run of folks 
merely sean editorials, save when a king 
dies, a president is elected, or a prohibi- 
tion issue is pending, reading one at in- 
tervals to see what some one else says or 
thinks on a matter about which their own 
opinions are ripe and ready to pluck. Ef- 
fort to diagnose the editorial mind and 
purpose, in its composite bearing, has in 
it a large element of futility. 


@ “All the St. Louis newspapers are good 
in spots,” says the Rev. L. G. Landen- 
berger; and he adds: 
‘| O you as a rule believe what you 
read in the news columns?” As a 
rule, yes; but I would have to qualify 
that by saying that experience has taught 
me to allow a great deal of room for much 
coloring in the news department of a 
daily newspaper. Papers contain so much 
that is exaggerated and written for effect 
that one feels always slow in accepting 
many things which appear in them. Re- 
porters are so intent upon getting some- 
thing sensational in their columns that 
they magnify certain features of an event 
or address until the reader is given a 
wholly wrong impression. this has been 
so much done by all the papers of St. 
Louis that some ministers are unwilling 
to give reporters anything of their work 
to report. 


@ One who signs himself * 
up as follows: 


Ws still want a newspaper that com- 
bines all the qualities necessary to 
make up a truly great daily, namely, one 
that is free from political bias; that will 
confine its news columns to a strict state- 
ment of facts, free from the glamour of 
exaggeration and invented detail; that will 
eliminate extras that set forth the merest 
rumors and guesses; that will prove the 
sincerity of its editorial criticisms of fakes 
by refusing the advertisements of fakes; 
that will not only preach morality, but 
act it by purging its columns of immoral 
and prurient details, instead of giving all 
the biggest scandals, murders, suicides, 
and divorcees the most prominent leads; 
that will not let theatrical advertising in- 
fluence its theatrical criticisms; that is al- 
ways absolutely true to itself and to the 
public 

None of our local papers offend in all 
of these respects, but all of them offend in 
some of these respects. 


Observer” sums 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


¢. We have no great respect for the kind 
practiced in 
This prize-winning letter may seem severe, 
but it is mild compared to the things 
which “Dixie,” the new weekly, has to say 
of its daily conte mporaries: 


| HAVE been for seven years a regular 
reader of the Florida “Times-Union,” 
in point of circulation and editorial abil- 
ity the leading daily paper in Florida. 

I am conscious of the fact that my atti- 
tude toward its editorial page is so un 





of journalism Jacksonville. 


favorable as to be scarcely fair. The rea- 
son for this I shall give more fully below, 
but suffice it to say here that, generally 


speaking, the editorials inspire me with 
hostility and distrust toward whatever 
view the editor advocates. and where it 


upon its face, I find myself sus 


is sounc 
pecting a Trojan horse 

The telegraphic 
“Times-Union” are 


columns of the 
main, I 


news 


in the believe, 


fairly conducted, although the paper is 
rather prone to hold back election news 
when unfavorable to its candidates—as it 
generally is nowadays [he local news 
columns are eas L\ the best feature, the 
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“CORRECT sre. 
FOR MEN” 


are not only correct, 
but they confer a fine 
air of distinction. Styles 
that are recognized as 
always nght — quality 
that is the finest that 
can be put into a hat 
—splendid workman- 
ship—these unite to give the tone that is appreciated by men who 
know hat values. 


The favor in which these hats are held is not a matter of chance, 
but of merit. Whether you pay $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 for a 

, you are assured of getting the best quality that can 
be put into any hat at the price. 


You are assured of the money's worth that only a great organiza- 
tion can give—assured of the styles that lead because created by 
the most artistic, skillful designers. 


Satisfaction in the hat, you wear is guaranteed to you by the 
dealer in . It must be to your liking. We stand 
behind him in this absolute guarantee. 


Prices, $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he can- 
not supply you, write for Falland Winter Style Book M, 
and we will fill your order direct from factory if you 
indicate style wanted and give hat size, your height, 
weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage 


We are Makers of the Millis, Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories: ome ons Sales- 
Goer. vey : 
iagara Falls 
Straw Hat Factory: 207 Washington Street 
Baltimore, Md. incORPORATEO on 




















Oneila Knil Underwear 









Why it feels so good and wears so well 


Velvetrib feels good because of the velvety soft- 
ness of its fabric. Because it is elastic both 
ways, and has a snug, easy fit. 


The wonderful Ve/vetr7b fabric is 
knit of the finest Egyptian yarn in 
two closely interwoven layers. 
This construction permits of great 
warmth without bulkiness of fabric. 
By actual test, the Ve/vetris Fabric 
shows 80 to 100% more tensile strength 
than any other underwear fabric of equal 
weight. Velvetrib has the softness of 
fleeced-lined underwear without its fuzzi- 
ness or rigidity. It fits glove-like and 
allows perfect freedom of movement. 


A Velvetrié garment is reinforced wher- 
ever strain comes. It is double lock 
stitched throughout. It has no weak 
spots. The making is as strong as the 
fabric. The six improvements illustrated 
add both to its wear and appearance. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


against irritation to the skin, shrinking, ripping 
tearing, bagging— or money back. 


Velvetrib } 
Features } 
1. Reinforced with silk. 
2. Tailored button-holes 


reinforced. 
3. Reinforced and taped MEN’ Separate Garments $1 
under arms. Union Suits . . . $2 


4. Wrist bound with 
silk -seam doubly 


BOYS’ Separate Garments 50e 


reinforced 
; alates 10” rf wtth the ver fected 
5. Perfect-fitting Oneita Try Vel etn Union Sutts, he per 
Crotch. Oneita crotch 
ty ; / 
6. Reinforced to prevent \ 7 If your dealer doesn’t sell Ve/vetrib, send us | 
ripping or loss of 4 name. We'll mail you bo okle nple of fabric, 


shape 


and see that you are supplic 


Oneita Knitting Mills, mill No.54, Utica, N.Y. 
Vakers of famous Onetta Unton Surtts and other 
la-Knit Under i” 























“Say, that was a real shave!” 





You can’t get a real shave without a real 
razor. [he Durham-Duplex is a real razor. 
It shaves. It slides smoothly over the face, 
severing the whiskers with the correct diag- 
onal stroke like a scythe mows grass. It leaves 
the skin soft and velvety—not rough and harsh 
as after the scraping of hoe-shaped “safeties.” 


Nee nD oe 


the ‘ ‘safe”’ razor 




























Notice we say “safe razor” not a “safety.” Don't 
class the Durham-Duplex as a “safety.” It's a 
/ real razor— made safe. 

/ thas the hang and the set and the right shaving 
f _ principle of the old straight razor without the danger- 
' ous naked blade. The guard not only protects the 
/ Y blade but sets the razor in the correct position. The 


ke” Durham- Duplex i is double- edged. Shave either way, with 
either hand. 


Strop your blades 


Every razor set includes a stropping attachment that’s put on in a jiffy. 





















This attachment enables you to strop blades like an expert. It gives the 
blade just the right set for a keen, even edge. With this attachment you 
can use the razor like an ordinary straight razor if you wish. Durham- 
Duplex blades are made of special 
steel and hold their edge. We have 
made the Durham- Duplex Blade 
the Standard of the world and will 
maintain it. 50c will buy 12 Cut- 
ting Edges (6 Blades). 

Standard set —razor, guard, strop- 
ping attachment and six double- 
edged blades—in handsome leather 


case, $5.00 everywhere. 


DURHAM -DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
New York 





London 























IME lost Auating for things It would increase the efi- wide—over 480 diferent lines 


would more than keep ciency of your office and work- of business, from the smallest | 
everything in the best of order. ing forces. to the largest, are now using 
You can not afford to leave Our experience has been very specially devised ‘‘Y and E” | 


your business papers to chance systems. 





cr instinct. You must have a The *‘Y and E"’ cabinets 


@ HELP 


Ask for these helpful books 


“Y and E” “Handbook of 
Vertical Filing.” 
“Y and E” Catalogue “Fil-} quality and good devices. 
ing System Supplies.” Tell us your problems and 
“Y and E” “Card Ledger 
: : ; Systems.” 
possibly arrange for yourself. “y 


system —a_ practical system, are easily the best manufac- 


built to fit your business needs. tured today. We have built 


Thirty years of working out up the largest filing equipment 


scientific systems for keeping business in the world on high 


track of business has given us 





ability to devise a better system 
we will write or have our rep- 


We have the 


for your business than you could 
resentative call. 


and E” “Proper Place 


It would be a system that | for Blue Prints. ideas you need. Get in touch 


“Yand E” General Catalogue, with this service-plus organ- 
“Record Filing Cabinets.” 

Check this list and hand to stenographer 
See that you get them when received 


would save you time in filing 
1 


and finding your records, and ization in which making good 


in making your figures and on filing system problems is | 








a habit of 30 years’ standing. 


YAWMANaAD FRBE M FG.CO. 


452 St. Paul Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





data available. 
It would save ‘‘clerk hire’’ 





and ‘‘clerk tire.’’ 

Devise 

Result- 

¢ . Branches: (look us up) New York Boston Philadelphia Wa 
etting Pittsburgh Buffalo Cleveland Chicago I e Sa 

Systems 


\ t 
\ 





A few desirable territories are open for enterprising dealers 























The Question of Strength 


EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular devel- 
opment. But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per cent. th 
stronger man. The explanation of this difference in strength is that 

the “professor” of physical culture has by the use of his “system” of gymnasti 
developed his muscles alone, while the blacksmith by actual work at his trad: 
has developed not only his muscles but the tendons which attach the musck 
to the bones. Ability to do work is the real test of strength 


By a lifting test, 
the test of actu il 


How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined ? 
similar to that applied to the strength of these two men 
work done. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fir 
insurance business in America. In its one hundred years of life, it has paid the 
largest total fire loss of any American company and the largest Joss in any one 
conflagration. It has today over twenty-four million dollars 
in assets, accumulated for the protection of its polic holders by 
»\ actual work in the business of fire insurance. The Hartford’s 
- strength stands the highest test, so when you want fire insurance 


—_" Insist on the HARTFORD 


~~ aie Ly. 











daily happenings about town being chron 
icled with accuracy, flavored now and then 
with an agreeable dash of humor. 

The principal trouble with the ‘Times 
Union” is not difficult to diagnose: it is 
controlled by people who regard it largely 
as a convenient adjunct to the conduct of 
their other business, which happens to be 
running the Standard Gil Company, the 
Florida East Coast Railway, and, as far 
is they can, the polities of the State of 
Florida. This fact is most naively dis 
closed by a perusal of its editorials \t 
intervals painfully short appear editorials 
praising the philanthropic personages who 
run railroads, and rebuking sternly the 
selfish demagogues who try to restrict 
their usefulness by regulating them. Let 
the Standard Oil Company become en- 
gaged in a legal battle with the tyrannical 
Federal Government, and the ‘“Times- 
Union” is filled with jeremiads picturing 
Uncle Sam as a monster, in comparison 
with whom Regan and Goneril shine as 


paragons of gratitude. Let the rough 
riding Colonel but come a cropper, and 
the “Times-Union” emits shrill whistles, 


stamps, and performs other acts indica 
tive of bovish glee 

But this is not all—to make money a 
newspaper must have advertisements. The 
public does not pay the ‘Times-Union” to 
keep objectionable advertisements out, and 
so the paper is clearly under no obliga 
tion to do so. Why shouldn’t the advet 


tising ‘medical specialist,” the Painless 
Parker dentist, and the cure-all patent 
medicine be welcome to space—if only 
they pay for it? If the ignorant are hum 
bugged, they have only their own credulity 
to thank. The “Times-Union” is not in 
business for its health or theirs \nd if 
the advertiser wants to put his ad in the 
form of an interview with our reportei 
why not? He is paying for it, not the 
chump who believes it to be a news item 
And as to taking sides on local matters 
such as municipal affairs—that’s not good 


business; you'd lose advertisers that way 

The “Metropolis,” our only other daily, 
is run on the same high plane of ethics as 
to advertisements, but otherwise is with 
out influence for weal or woe. The 
‘Dixie,” a new weekly, is a sort of Peck’s 
Bad Boy, which takes a humorous delight 
in lighting packs of firecrackers under the 
chairs of stout, elderly corporations, but 
incidentally it is turning the searehlight 
yangrened spots in the body pol 


on some 
itie that have long needed attentior 


A READER 


¢ “4 stalwart Democrat’—and a farme 
agrees with this opinion on the “Times 
{ nion.” but he adds: 


they why do I read it? Beeause it 
is the only State paper covering the 
whole State in its local news servic It 
has a fine exchange column; its farm page 
reports on what the Ylorida farmers ar 
doing, its market reports and editorial ad 
vice to farmers interest me as a “back-to 
the-soiler.” 

Then, knowing it. I do not have to be 
lieve all of its gener: news ind it 


pleasant to be able to believe only 


suits one In ow primary contests [I ean 
pick out the eandidates of the interests 
by knowing whom it supports. Still, it is 
in influential and well-edited pape f 


e commercialized 


superior to many of tl 
lailies with which our ountry 1s afflict 


PACOAMA 
Prize Lette 


THEN the “Ledger” morning 
the “News” (evening), both owned 
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came to believe his policy in political and 
some commercial matters to be dictated by 


selfish interests They said he suppressed 


news and plaved favorites. The coming of 
the ‘Times, a penny Scripps paper, and 
the “Tribune” eliminated many of the 


faults. but in polities, it is still felt, the 
“News” and “Ledger” are able to see but 
one side at a time, though they oceasion- 
ally get on opposite sides with rather 
startling rapidity 

Mr. Perkins is a business man pure and 
simple The News” and “Ledger” are ae- 
cordingly highly successful business proj- 
ects Chere lies one of their strong points 
| their faults. Were 
Mr. Perkins an editor as well his papers 
would tell the political news more hon- 
estly, would disdain to shield the un- 
worthy and malign the true, and would 
become twice the power they now are. 

The editorials in the “Ledger” are trust- 
worthy enough, but the writers often seem 
cramped by policy restrictions, making the 
columns insipid and lacking the virility I 
fee! sure the writers would otherwise give 
them. In my opinion they are little read. 
rhe satire. the burlesque, the merry quirk, 
and the whimsical all appear too seldom 


on those pages 


and the source of a 


The characteristics that commend the 
“Ledger,” are its marine page, on which the 
romance of the Seven Seas mingles naively 
with the charter, market quotations, and 
custom-house reports; 1ts cartoons, its at- 
tractive mechanical make-up, its penchant 
for sehool and college news, and its thor- 
oucheoing ¢ \ploitation of the opportunities 
ming, dairying, and rural life in 
southwest Washington. All papers boost 
their home town: not all are broad enough 
to strive with equal zeal for the country 
surrounding. Roy D. PINKERTON. 

\LBUQUERQUE 
Prize Letter) 
so \lbuquerque newspaper situation 
is by no means unique. The two 
dailies of this city are practically the 
same in their general make-up. The “Morn- 
ng Journal” and the “Evening Herald” 
are both Republican, respectably conserva- 





} 


tive, and inclined toward the “safer and 
saner policies,” rather than “tthe more un- 
certain measures of demagogues and theo- 





rists,”” as they would have it. Since the 
Republicans bought out the ‘*Tribune-Citi- 
zen,’ whieh was Democratic and saffron- 
hued, there have been no ruffles upon the 
ea of journalism 
rhe “Tribune- itizen” was a stormy pet- 
rel during its short career. It stormed 
igainst the abuses that ran rampant in 
the Territory. Because there were many 
abuses, it scolded a great deal of the time, 
even until it became monotonous. Its fall 
was probably due to its opposition to a 
Constitution which was drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of the interests lhe enemies 
of Democracy cried out that the “Tribune- 
Citizen” stood in the way of New Mexico’s 
progress lhe Constitution and State 
ood” was the ery, and as the sentiment 
{ Statehood Was so strong and the de- 
sire fe i really progressive Constitution 
lukewarm, the ‘“Tribune-Citizen” 
fell y lh the adoption of the Constitution. 
So now Democracy is left unchampioned, 





ind the morning and evening papers rep- 
ent but factions of the party in power. 
\) thal they are monotonously alike. 
Both print practically the same news mat- 
te) the ime euts ind sometimes even 
ntical editorials. Like other papers of 
this s they are dependent upon the great 


vs-vathering associations and upon the 
-called plate services for much of their 


materia nee their similarity to each 
el ind to the thousand and one other 
pay Ss of the com These news-gather 
re the eal power behind the 
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Let Us Send You Free The Hand- 


some Book of Home Interiors 


It is beautifully illustrated with photographs showing the 
wonderfully artistic effects possible with Utility Wali Board. 
Every man or woman who owns or rents a home ought to 
have it. 

Utrlity Wall Board is very tough and very durable fibre 
board. It is made in various lengths and widths and is at- 
tached directly to the studding, thus doing away entirely with 
the need for lath and plaster. It is waterproofed on both 
sides, is impervious to moisture—and once put on is there 





to stay as long as the house lasts. 

Can be decorated in any way you want—with Wall paper or 
burlap —tinted and stenciled— painted or enameled for bath- 
room or kitchen. You can use it in a hundred ways in making 
over the old house—or building the new. /sk us for suggestions. 
Utility Wall Board is more lasting than lath and plaster— 
more impervious to heat and cold—more nearly fireproof 
and soundproof—much more easily put on and much less 
expensive. You can put it on yourself, if you want, simply 
with a saw and hammer. 


Write today for the book and a free sample 
THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4509 Fillmore St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














AINT that will not curi, nor blister 

nor chip, paint that will not fade, that 
gives that fine appearance that every home should have, 
is the kind to. choose when you paint the house 
exterior. Any other kind means a loss—means that 
you must buy more paint sooner than you should. 
Acme Quality House Paint, like all other 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enameis, Stains and Varnishes 


is made for highest durability as well as durable, non-fadable house paint that 


beauty. Most economical because of holds its fine appearance season after 
its great covering power. Every shade season 

made specially to avoid chemical re Your dealer should have Acme Qual- 
action and insure greatest durability and ity Paints and Finishes. If not, 
beauty. And the result—the perfect, write us. Send today for the 


ACME QUALITY PAINTING GUIDE BOOK 
A complete painting handbook that suggests attractive 
treatment Tell just what should be used for a given 
purpose and how. Beautifully illustrated in full color. 
Sent free. Addre 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 


Dept. P , Detroit, Mich. 
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Brothers’ 
Varnishes 





> r 
FOR ALL KNOWN rss oN 


FOR ALL There are ef 
MANUFACTURING| 300 different 
PURPOSES classes of manu- 


a 
’ 








facturers—from 





the locomotive builder to the manufac- 
turer of pins—who profit by using Berry 
Brothers’ products. If your money is 
paying the varnish bills in any of these 
300 you ought to know where the profit 
opportunities come in. 


nn 
You ought to take a personal interest in the afr 
selection of the varnish, shellac, japan, lacquer So th» 
or stain, and know whether you are getting all ie 

ar 


you can out of your finishing department in 
quality of finish, economy and speed. 








FOR ALL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PURPOSES 


nith Maker 
Every homeowner, ofa . supe fF ( 
every owner and 
operator of large 
buildings, every ar- 
chitect and master painter can make his 
varnishing yield more satisfaction and 








greater economy if he will use or specify 
the four architectural varnishes listed 
below. 

Get Berry Brothers’ Label permanently 
fixed in your mind and always see that it is 
in evidence wherever your money 
for the varnishing. 


S$ paying 


Liquid Granite:—For finishing floors in the 
able manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish:—For the finest rubbed 
polished finish on interior woodwork, 

Elastic Interior Finish :— For interior woodwork ex 


posed to severe wear, finished in full gl« 


Elastic Outside Finish:—For all surface ’ , itl { ‘ Cook, 
front doors, that are exposed to the weather Ctrrnrg 


Luxeberry White Enamel:—! 
‘ 
Berry Brothers’ Architectural Va s ~ 


we i * i in Mak F 1 Suntan no) f 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying and Baking 
Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 


Factories et M W 
Branche New York I 
more ( € : 
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The Mining Game 
a From the New York “Sun” of Septem- 
ber 19, 1911: 

“The transfer tax appraisal of the estate of 
Walter S. Logan, who died in 1906, shows that 
he owned 751,860 shares of worthless mining 
securities. The attorneys’ fees in settling the 
estate were $33,475, and the total estate left 
was $248,240. 


Dealing with the Trusts 





GrEoRGE W. PERKINS: 

“Our national Government first under- 
took the supervision of our States; then 
it undertook the supervision of our banks; 
then it undertook the supervision of our 
railroads. Why not at least try to under- 
take the super ision of our big business con 
cerns before we smash them to pieces? Why 
not try to regulate before we strangulate?” 


PRESIDENT TAFT: 

“We.-did get along with competition; 
we can get along with it. We did get 
along without monopoly; we can get along 
without it: and the business men of this 
country must square themselves to that 
necessity. Either that or we must proceed 
to State socialism and vest the CGovern- 
ment with power to run every business.” 


Income on Active Stocks 


QRICES of stocks actively dealt in 
change quickly. The figures used be 
low were those of September 19, when it 
was believed that good, standard stocks 
had fallen about as far as they were likel) 
to go. Certainly the income yield was 
above the normal, greater than is usually 
expected from stocks so well regarded. 
No one should buy any of the stocks listed 
here without realizing that there is an 
element of speculation in the transaction. 
Prices may go lower. In some cases divi 
dends may be cut or passed, but the level 
headed buyer will not attach too much 
importance to that. He will buy out 
right. hold on, and let the other fellow 
do the dumping when the ery of panic 
is raised. 

High for the boom year of 1909, the pres 
ent price, the dividend rate, and the yield 
at present prices are given here. The list 
is one compiled by J. S. Bache & Co. of 
New York City. The stocks are all listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
any reputable broker —or banker — can 
get them: 


ah yi ¢ v. Yield 
Railroad Stocks es oe a re 


1909 Sept. 19 "1 
Atchison... .... ..125% 102% 6 5.90 
Atchison pfd 1063, 102 5 4.90 
Balt. & Ohio 122% 97 6 6.20 
Balt. & Ohio pfd.. 96 87 $ 4.60 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 91% 71% » 7.00 
St. Paul 16514 112% 7 6.30 
Chieago & N. W 198, 141 7 4.96 
Del. & Hudson 200 162 9 5.60 
Great North. pfd L157 7% 124 7 5.60 
Illinois Central 1621, 138 7 65.10 
Louisville & Nash.162'% 140 7 5.00 
M. K. & T. pfd 78 65 $ 6.20 
New York ( entral. 147 My 102 > 4.90 
New Haven 174% 133 8 6.00 
Northern Pacific 150k, 115% 7 6.10 
Pennsylvania L514 120 o 5.00 
Southern Pacifi 1391, 108% 6) 5.60 
Union Pacific 219 16 10) =©6.30 
Unien Pacific pfd..118% 90 $ 4.40 
Industrial Stocks 
Am. Car & F’y pfd.124% 11644 7 6.00 
Am. Locomotive p 122 10s 7 6.50 
Am. Smelting pfd..116% 102% 7 6.80 
Am. Sugar 136% 116% 7 6.10 
Am. Sugar pid 331 Ll 7 6.00 
Am. Tel. & Te 51% 135% ~ 5.90 
Cent. Leather pfd ;, oe 
General Electric 72% 8 5 30 
Harvester ptfd 2S 7 ei) 
Mackav Companies 51 5 > 5.00 
Mackay ( ~ t Ti % iD ) 
Nat. Bis Is 7 5.48 


\ The Av 


Wise Aid to Thrift 

sag Carrs of the Durham _ Hosiery 
Mills in North Carolina have started 

a first-rate, thrift-encouraging, coopera 
tive, profit-sharing plan. In a_ circular 
letter to their employees the Carrs say: 
“At the end of every six months, begin 
ning December 31, 1911. after all manu 
facturing charges have been paid, includ 
ing the preferred dividend, there will be 
paid a 3 per cent dividend, if the Board 
of Direetors deem it advisable, to the com 
mon stockholders as an income to them 
on money invested and risk taken in the 
corporation. This dividend will be in- 
creased from time to time as the business 
permits, and, as it is increased, a certain 


erage Man’ 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


of land, to their own profit—and generally 
to the profit of the buyer. Gone are the 
days when a road’s immigration agent 
gave up time and energy to inducing an) 
body and everybody to travel over his 
road and buy land alongside its tracks 
anywhere. Now they want the right sort 
of man—one who will prosper and furnish 
vood business to the road. 

Here is a suggestion: D@cide as defi 
nitely as possible upon the locality into 
which you want to go. Then find out the 
railroads that enter it. Write to the land 
or industrial agent of every road and ask 
for all available information they can 
send. Particularly vivid just now is the 
editor’s impression of the value of such 
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Paid for with the Money of a Promoter's Victims 
The house that George H. Parker built on fashionable Prospect Street, Seattle, 
Washington, after he became fiscal agent for the Pacific Coast of the United Wire- 


less Comp_-ny. 
$75,000. 


| the Federal prison at Atlanta. 


Six years ago Parker was poor. 
built on land worth $100,000; it cost $75,000, and its furnishing cost another 
Parker was arrested by the Post-Office authorities, and along with C. 
| C. Wilson, president of United Wireless, and others, sent to jail. He is now in 
Parker was credited with disposing of nearly half 
of the $7,000,000 of Wireless stock which was peddled throughout the country 


The house in the picture was 








amount of the increase will be put aside; 
i. e., on the additional 1 per cent, 20 pet 
cent for the employees, and on a dividend 
above 7 per cent, at the discretion of the 
directors. In other words, if the common 
vearly dividend is 7 per cent, there will 
be 20 per cent of 1 per cent of $850,000 
put aside, or &$1.700.”" 

The money is to go to reward employees 
t the 


who do most to further the work « 
mills, or to a sick and pension fund. On 
provision that is suggestive of the possi 
bility of training up a body of small in 
vestors even among the workers is this 


“All rewards for accepted suggestions are 


to be given in an investment of preferred 


stock of the corporation W herever possible 


Safe Guides to Land 
] ETTERS in considerable numbers come 


4 to the editor of this page asking 
out opportunities to buy land in var 


tus parts of the count The show a 


ist LOI suspicion of the hoosters who 


ertise in a flambovant manner and 


] 
ounsel ul 


sua the Department of Agriculture 
of thre various States is valu ] 


nformation Often t sne 


to put a certain man on a certain piece 
information at his elbow lie three recent 
copies of the “Southern Homeseeker and 
Investor’s Guide,” published quarterly by 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. It is an 
interesting and definite publicat ion 
example of the modern railroad periodical 


a good 


Lures of the Land Sharks 
By E. A. PHILLIPS 
RAVE dangers lurk in the path of the 
J overcredulous investor in colony lands. 
The lure of the promoter’s literature will 
get him if he does not look out. It is 
through literature and agents that the 
Usually 
he does not seek purchasers for his landed 
wares at home, but far away—the farther 
the better The principal field of recent 
exploitation has been the Middle and East 
ern States After the agent has located 


crooked colony promoter works. 


prospective purchaser, the literature is 


sent along to hypnotize him into a state in 


hich he becomes easy long-distance picking 


According to printed words, the pro 
moting ympany has secured, say, three 
thousand acres of fine fruit lands in the 
eart of a fertile California, Oregon 
Idaho Washington. o1 Texas valley, or 
i favored tract of Florida getable land 
ind has cut it up into ten, twenty, thirty 
ind fortv acre tracts These are selling 
it from $100 to S200, or more, per acre 
Terms. one-half down th monthly pay 

ts for a period of from three to five 

irs. a ) ! to the time required for 


trees to come into bearir rhe land 





is perfectly adapted to fruits, and after 
the first payment the promoter agrees to 
plant such trees as may be decided upon 
by the purchaser, and to give them expert 
care and attention until they yield their 
first marketable crop. For this service a 
charge of from $20 to $30 per acre per 
year is made. It is arranged so that the 
whole purchase price will have been paid 
when the trees begin to bear, so that the 
purchaser need not leave his home until 
the years roll round and he is due to begin 
raking in the profits of his investment. 


Literature that Pulls 


@ After this has got well soaked in, the 
agent exhibits atlidavits sworn to by 
earlier settlers on the subdivided tract— 
neighbors-to-be of the prospective — pur- 
chaser. These aflidavits glow with facts 
and figures which seem in every way to 
justify the representations of the litera 
ture. As a final lure, the victim is shown 
a contract between the promoter and some 
company of wholesale fruit buyers, by the 
terms of which the latter agree to pur- 
chase all the output of the tract at top- 
noteh prices. It is all over. The fish bites 
and Is hooked. 

Compare the facts with the representa 
tions of agent and literature. The lands 
offered for sale by the colony shark are 
wholly unsuited to the purpose for which 
he represents them to be perfectly adapted. 
The first payment exacted from the vie- 
tim is from two to five times the amount 
of the original cost of the Jand to the pro- 
moter. These all but worthless sections 
are adjacent to good fruit lands, and it is 
from the prosperous owners of the latter 
that the affidavits are obtained. While 
the contract for the purchase of output is 
all right, there is not going to be any 
output. 

After the first payment there is no 
point in the progress of the transaction 
between promoter and purchaser when the 
termination of their relations would not 
leave the promoter a big winner and the 
purchaser a big loser. There is no stage 
of the proceedings, especially toward the 
close of the deal, when the promoter would 
not be glad to see it fall through, by rea- 
son of the failure of the purchaser to meet 
some condition of his agreement, and the 
former is constantly on the lookout for a 
chance to assist his patron to such failure 
rhe contract between promoter and_pur- 
chaser is so cleverly drawn that, at what- 
ever point the negotiations fail (as they 
always do), it is easy to silence the 
purchaser by “showing him in black and 
white” that he is to blame. 


Some Tests to Apply 

@ What is the remedy? This: Let the 
rould-be purchaser of lands inform him 
self as to their value eithe by personal 
nspection or by consulting some person 
other than the person or persons having 
them for sale In addition to the relia 
ble local land dealers and real estate men 
who are always glad to furnish accurate 
data as to properties in their various see- 
tions, every county in many Ntates has a 
Chamber of Commerce and a Board. of 
Trade. the business and pleasure of whose 
secretaries it is to supply all applicants 
cith such information If the colony be 
n California. remembei that the Ntate 
University at Berkeley makes a specialt 
ofr Tu nishina an and everi kind of ? 
formation regarding California to all he 
apply The Agricultural De partment main 
tains a co ps of expert horticulturists and 

ticulturists wh have at their finger 
tips erery worth-while fact relating to the 
lands and the land projects of the State; 
and they are more than arilling, aithout 


a cent of charae. to make special m st 


qations n any direction along these lines. 


and to f ish their findings, accurate 

and uncolored, to any ho may ash 

then In othe Ntates as well, the State 

Department of Agriculture gs equippe t 
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Just alittle 


Quicker 


every stroke 


makes the 


M Light Touch 

Ona\&c 
the 

typewriter of efficiency 


IGHT Touch Monarch 

machines make possible 

a stroke that is just a 

little quicker without inter- 

ference than is possible with 

any other typewriter. With 

every stroke a little quicker, 

more work can be done in the 

same time. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit. 

Write us and we will 
you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
selesman, send us_ his 


rite 


good 
name aud address. 


THE MONAKCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Bu:lding, 300 Broadway, New York 
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No Three lock Faugue 
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Offices; Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers 
in all countries. 

















1898-1911 


john Mu ir&(0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We are brokers for investors and specu 
lators who trade on a small scale 
We buy and sell stocks in quantities of on« 


hare and upward. 

We carry on margin 10 shares and upward 
Send for Circular F—* Odd Lots.” 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















6% Timber Bonds 


Secured by first mortgage on one 
of the finest, safest and best located 
stands of commercial timber on the 
continent. The bonds area first lien 
on the land as well as on the timber 
and carry with them a participation 
feature which should 
a net return considerably in 
of the 6 the 

Circular A 


merican Finance 
& Securities Co 


5 Nassau Street New York 


give investors 
excess 
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Malden, Mass 


a pair. Parker pays } t 
Look for Parker's name 
J.H. PARKER CO., Dept. E, 25 James St 
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| opened it with his free 


In Dancing Shadows 


Continued from page 2% 


He thought of 
them under the phrase “men on the tobog- 
gan.’ When one of them had determined 
that it was impossible to hold himself back 
ou the down grade, why wasn’t it best to 
let him do as he liked about putting an 
end to the nightmare ? 


class of society é 


Then he thought of the woman, too. 
She would read about the suicide; Pay- 
master felt uncomfortable as he pictured 


her bending over a daily paper with the 
color leaving her skin till it was whiter 
than the edges of the page. He saw her 


fall forward in a faint. Yet this would be 


the end of a chapter of failure. From 
that moment she would be free. She eould 
begin life over again. Justice, which so 


overlooked women, would for once treat a 
woman fairly. The idea that would 
ever and again see before her eyes, as long 
as she lived, the seene laid in a lonesome 
house, with a forsaken man holding a cold 
revolver to his hot temple, did not bother 
Paymaster long. He had a firm conviction 
that human nature usually overcame such 
haunting memories. Let the man shoot! 


she 


JAYMASTER, as he was reflecting thus, 
had not taken his eyes away from the 
picture within the circle of candlelight. The 
other man had placed the shining nickel 
instrument of death on the desk in front 
of him and was studying it with the eager- 
of a biologist scanning a new and 
rare specimen. Once he turned it so that 
he could into the chamber as if he 
wanted to be sure that every socket held 
a cartridge. The very absence of anything 
theatrical in his manner was convincing 


ness 


see 


of the persistence of his intention. He 
moved with cold deliberation. 

He now held her note so that a cor- 
ner of the paper rested in the candle 


flame. It caught. It flared up, lighting 
the library fantastically; it burned until, 
for the little white corner whieh 
he held in his scorched fingers, it was only 
a curl of black ashes, which fluttered down 
to the desk top. 

Suddenly, then, it occurred to the man 


except 


in the telephone closet that after this 
poor wretch had fired his revolver no 
time must be lost in making an escape. 


If caught, he might be accused of a kill- 
ing, and vet he knew just what course of 
action would avoid this. He would have 
to jump out the front door of the house 
and wait in some shadow. It not 
probable that the would heard; 
Paymaster knew that the sound of a small- 
caliber revolver tired indoors was not pene- 
trating, the usual popular notion tilotwith- 
standing. But if anvone came running, it 
would be better for him to be there to join 


was 


shots be 


them, shouting that he, too, had heard 
shots, and explaining that he had been 
passing through Yates Place. That was 


rht. Let the man shoot! 


WARM feeling of security came over 
y him. He had made up his mind that 
the impending shot would represent the 
welfare of every one—of Peter, of his wife, 
and of himself. If any alarm or hue and 
cry were started by the suicide, he could 
stay around just long enough to avoid sus- 
picion and then walk off into the maze of 
the great city, or if no one’s attention had 
attracted, he could then stroll off 
down the length of Yates Place. To him 
it would mean a safe escape. He calmly 
watched the man in the library, who had 
picked up the revolver and was now point- 
ing it at head, if to test the 
steadiness of his nerves. 
Paymaster winced watched the 
other, expecting to hear the disagreeable 


been 


his own as 


as he 
bark of the explosion. 
“Shoot!” he muttered. 
in’ for?” 
But the man dropped his hand slowly. 
Ile was about to try another experiment 


“Whatcher wait- 


which evidently had suggested itself at 
the crucial moment and interrupted the 
pull of his trigger finger. He now in- 
verted the weapon and inserted its barrel 


hetween his lips until its muzzle stopped 


against the roof of his mouth. 

“He's foxy!” whispered Paymaster to 
himself. “That’s the right way!” 

\t the very instant in which he gave 


this expression of approval, there came a 
taunt 


| 
thane 


warning from the telephone beside 


the preliminary sound which comes 

hefore the bell shrills its peremptory call. 

It spoke softly. It said: “Ting-tink.” 

i igre Was just time for Paymaster to 
feel around in the dark and clap his 

hand over the twin bells. 

“B-r-r-r-r-up!” said the muffled ring 

He pulled the jackknife out of his pocket, 

hand and his teeth, 


and jabbed for the connecting wires to 
sever the connection. 

“B-r-r-r-r-up!  Br-r-rup!” insisted the 
Instrument. 

Paymaster looked over his shoulder. The 





Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


Because 


Ist. Commission Dividends, 
ranging up to 50% of the 
annual premium, go to 
Policyholders the first year. 
2d. Renewal Commission 
Dividends and Office-E xpense 
Savings, covered by the 


92% 


guaranteed dividends, go to 
Policyholders in subsequent 
years. 

3d. The usual contingent 
policy-dividends, ranging up 
to 20%, reduce the cost each 
year still more. 





can afford to carry; fourth, economy. 
these points are turning to the 


A Word With 
You About 


Life Insurance 


Without Agents 


HERE’S no longer any question 
about the advisability of carrying 


life insurance. 


It protects the family, keeps the young 


folks in school, lifts the mortgage on the 
home, provides old-age independence and 
makes you worth more—to your family, 
to your employer, to your business, to 
yourself. 


It is an urgent demand upon every 


right-minded person; it is a moral necessity. 


Four things suggest themselves : first, 


the absolute safety of the Company—it 
should be a legal-reserve institution ; sec- 
ond, the éimd of policy that best meets your needs; third, the amount that you 


Thoughtful insurers who appreciate all 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


Look into it and you will find that the 
POSTAL gives you sound legal-reserve in- 
surance protection or investment at /oqwer 
net cost than is possible with other companies. 

It can do this because it enables you to 
cut out the insurance-agent and to arrange 


your policy direct—by mail or personally at 
the Company's Home Office. 

The POSTAL LIFE is a o-agent Com- 
pany—the only one in America; the oldest 
and best English company has a/vays oper- 
ated without agents or ntiddlemen. 


See What You Save 


Direct insurance does two fundamental 
things for you: first, it protects you from the 
over-persuasion and possible misrepresenta- 
tion of an agent who may be more or less 
irresponsible ; second, it saves you the money 
that an agency company would have to turn 
over to that agent for persuading you to insure. 

And these savings are guaranteed to you 
in your POSTAL Policy; they are not 
deferred, but are paid over to you the frst 
year and every year that follows unless you 
desire to convert such savings into additional 
paid-up insurance to be added to the face 
of your Policy. 

Bear in mind that all POSTAL Policies 
contain the standard provisions of the State 


of New York; that all POSTAL policy- 
forms are specifically approved by the State 
Insurance Department and that the POST- 
AL'S policy-reserve fund for the protec 
tion of policyholders everywhere is now 
more than $10,000,000, and is maintained 
in accordance with the strict insurance re- 
quirements of the State. 

And remember, the POSTAL’S only 
office is its Home Office in the POSTAL 
LIFE Building, New York. Come in per 
son when you visit the city and find out for 
yourself what the company can and vill do 
for you, or write now for full official in- 
formation and learn what you can save on 
any standard form of policy. 


Just write and say: Mail full insurance particulars for my age with 
guaranteed dividends as per advertisement in Collier's of October 7th. 


In your letter do not fail to state: 


1. Your occupation 


2. The exact date of your birth. 


Address : 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 Nassau Street 


New York 





Also made in 12 gauge 


Just the gun for sportsmen. 
Steel, 26, 28 and 30 inches long, any choke. 
and hand hold handsomely checkered. 


although it increases weight from yj to %& of a pound. 
manship and shooting qualities taken into consideration 











Lighter and just as effective as 12 and 16 gauge for sma 

‘Stock and hand hold best quality American blac 
Weight 6% to 614 pounds. 
charge; can be thrown off and trigger pulled with same movement of finger. 
Price, extra, $1.50. 
Call on your dealer right now 
1911 catalog showing full line of double and repeating shot guns furnished free on application. 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 614 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S.A.’ 
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20 Gauge. Weekes, . Union Repeating Shot Gun 22.50 


+i —Genuine Krapp 
rip 





Hammerless. Positive sate 
Top Rib. Multi-groove, 
Union Shot Guns are the be 
If he has not go 














Larger interest 
with equal safety 


The first mortgage 6% x« 
estate, pay twice the re 
security is equal to at 


Id bonds 


safety as great as any savings bank can of 


Write for full particulars of our current 


issues. In 29 years of bonc 
dollar of interest or principal. 
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holdings on demand as easily as you can from the savings bank. 


Write for copies of the Investors Magazine 
lready appreciate the importan 
and convertibility are equal 


guide. Itis for new investors as well as for those wt 
six per cent instead of three per cent securit 
without cost or obligation 
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Address, 346 STRAUS BUILDING, Chicago, Illinois 
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Woman’s Fight With Dirt Has 


Always Been An 
Unequal One 


Many a woman wears her- 
self out before her time 
trying to keep her home 
spotless — simply because 
had the most imperfect of 





up till now she has 
tools to work with. 


At best, brooms or carpet sweepers remove 
not more than 20% of the dirt and dust. The 
balance, 80%, either remains where it is or sim- 
ply changes its location to some other part of 
the room. 


It is this fine dirt ground into carpets and rugs that 
causes them to wear out—that makes wall paper, hangings, 
furniture and pictures look dingy and ruins beautiful belong- 
ings long before their time. 


With ‘RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning, all this is changed. 


Instead of devoting a day out of every week and a week 
or more out of every year, the work can be done in a few hours 
now and then—without bother, annoyance or disturbance. 


RICHMOND © acuum Clean- 
installed in any 
building, large or small, old 


or new, town or country. 
Wherever installed —in a 


CLEANING 
ten room. residence or a 


building which measures PORTABLE 
its floor space by the acre— ELECTRIC- STEAM - GAS ELECTRIC - HAND 
it will pay for itselfin from } t the’ Dust = Dont Spread It 

eighteen to thirty months. senha msdarad ae ints ori 


=—y “RICHMOND Vacuum Clean- 
} ing embodies the combined 
j ingenuity of all the best 
inventors of Vacuum 
Cleaning machinery, .in 
cluding the Kenney Basic 
Patent and eighty-four 
others. 





“Rre = 


RICHMON! 


VACUUM 


| STATIONARY 


With a ‘RICHMOND’ you clean everything right where 
it is, with tools specially adapted for the work. There is 
only one operation—and that an easy one—moving the tool 
over the surfaces to be cleaned. No more beating rugs; no 
more tearing-up. No more clouds of dust through the house, 
for the "RICHMOND way is absolutely dustless and sanitary 


With ‘RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning, house cleaning is 
forever ended. That expense is instantly stopped for all 
time. And your house is cleaner Every Day and Always, 
than it is even on the day when house cleaning is finished! 





The expense of two or three house cleanings would 
easily pay the whole cost of a ‘RICHMOND 

RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly 
successful type of apparatus. It includes Hand Power 
Cleaners for $29.00; Portable Electric Cleaners for $73.00; 
and Stationary Plants which can be installed complete for 
$275.00 and upward—all on our ‘‘Easy Payment Plan’; or 
a liberal discount will be allowed 
for cash. 


Send for booklet entitled 
‘‘How ‘RICHMOND Vacuum 
Cleaning Saves Money”; also 
Reference Book giving names 
of 1800 prominent installations 


all over the world. 
* * * * 





Our ‘‘Special Agency Plan” enables live 
energetic young men to become the CHMOND 
Vacuum Cleaning Representatives of their 
respective communities. Our ‘‘Special Cor- 
respondence Course in Salesmanship"’ together 
with direct instructions from our trained rep- 
resentatives, insures success. Write for par- 
ticulars. Local agents wanted everywhere. 





A Truly Portable 





Suction Cleaner 





THE M‘Crum- HOWELL Co, 
Largest Makers leaning System: in the Wor 

The Portable Suction Cleaner shown 

in the illustration weighs but ten pounds in- 

stead of sixty. All that any portable cleaner 

can do, this one does. And it does besides some 

things which no other portable machine can do, 


RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning Manufac 
tured and sold the protection of the Basic 
Kenney Patent and 84 others); and 


“RICHMOND 
“MODEL” Heating Systems; RICHMOND Bath Tubs, 


Systems 





under 


Sinks, | “RICHMOND aled Tran You can, for example, use this 

som Lifts. Casement Window and Outside Shut Suction Cleaner either with or without the hose. 
re ‘ ait F _— For use with the hose, we furnish, without extra 

ter Adjuste cost, special tools for cleaning portieres, walls, 


General Offices books, bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats—in 


NEW YORK CHICAGO fact, tools and attachments for more than twenty 
337 Terminal Bldg. 415 Rush Street different uses. Please note how small and com- 
pact the is and how light and read- 

MONTREAL, 


ily portable it must be. It represents as great 
an advance over heavy weight portable cleaners 
as these cleaners represented over brooms, for 
itis the lightest and simplest suction cleaner 
ever designed. There is nothing to wear out 


15 D Concord Street 
Branches or Age es other Pi 


SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 


One at Norwich, Conn.; 


incipal Cities 





Two at Uniontown, Pa.; There are no gears, no diaphragms, no valves 
one at Racine, Wis.; one Nothing to jiggle loose To operate simply at- 
at Chicago, Ill.; one at tach to any electric lamp socket. Costs only 1c 
Philadelphia, Pa.; one at per hour to operat 


Montreal, Canada. 














man, for a wonder, had not heard. He 

was staring into the candle flame. 
“Br-r-r-up!” came the sound again. In 

spite of Paymaster’s clutch on the bells, 


it rattled out like the warning of a snake. 


He could not find the wires with his 
knife blade. The sweat rolled down his 
face. He damned the closet, the telephone, 


the contingency, his knife, his hands, the 
confounded odor of warm rubbers, arctics, 
and galoshes. 

“Br-r-r-r-up !” 


_— thing would not be denied. 

_ master could not disable it. It threat- 
ened to ruin him. It insisted on being an- 
swered. It would not take “no.” It was 
an enemy not to be choked or disregarded. 
It was fate itself. 

“Br-r-r-r-up !”” 

Paymaster took down the receiver. Be- 
fore he put it to his ear he looked once 
more through the glass at the man in the 
library, and in that swift glance he saw 
him cock the revolver. Then he put his 
mouth to the instrument and whispered 


Pay- 


hoarsely into it. 
“Yes, yes,” he said. “Whatcher want?” 
“Peter!” . 
Tren 


“It’s I—Edith!” 

“My God!” whispered Paymaster. 

“Yes, it’s I. I was mad. I was insane. 
I love you better than I ever did. 
been in agony. I’m coming back.” 

“Coming back?” he breathed into the 
mouthpiece, and to himself he said with 
his face drawn up: 

“Yes,” said the telephone. 
hear me? Your 
and far away. I’ve felt as if you were in 
some great danger. I’m coming right 
back. I’m in a telegraph office. I have 
a cab outside. Oh, vou are safe! I’ve 
felt so strange. I’ve been so miserable! 
I'll beg you to forgive me. I'll beg you 
on my knees.” 

“Women!” said the Paymaster to him- 
self. 

“Do you hear? 


“Do 


Do you hear, Peter? 
Say you’re glad. If you find a paper on 
the desk, promise not to read it. I was 
under a spell, dear. I’m coming back to 
you—my husband!” 

Paymaster’s ears felt to him as if they 
were stretching open. They expected the 
shock of a revolver shot. 

“All right,” he said with a thick, 
voice. “I hear you. You was 


muffled 
under a 


spell. I understand. It’s me—Peter. All 
right!” 

He hung up the receiver. He swung 
around sharply. There was yet time! 


te husband sat rigidly, his backbone 
unbent, and with one !ong, spare hand 
clutching the arm of the chair. In the 
other was the revolver. Its muzzle once 
more was thrust into his mouth. He 
moved it a little this way and that, as if 
trying its position. But the thing which 
Paymaster saw that made a complete 
change in the significance of the picture 
was a trivial difference. The man’s eyes 


had been open before; now they were 
closed! 
Paymaster knew that the moment had 


come. 
Yet a moment has, like any other unit of 
time, no measured length. In this one the 
thief in the closet weighed the situation 
with thoughts that traveled faster than 
the conception of speed. 
Even though the man meant to destroy 


himself, if Paymaster stepped out, he 
would surely level his gun at him and 
perhaps fire. Instincts are certain. The 


intruder knew if he were to disclose him- 
self, exclaiming that the wife had been 
mistaken, that she had sensed the danger 
to her husband and that she was coming 
back, the words probably would not be un 
derstood and might be cut off by a well 
directed lump of cold lead. 

But the woman! What a homecoming 


she would have if— It was too cruel. 
And yet it was also a question as to 
whether, having disclosed himself to the 
husband, he would not sacrifice his own 


freedom. He could see that black walnut 
rail in the Criminal Sessions room of the 
Bragdon Street Court, worn shiny by pris 


oners’ nervous hands. He could feel the 
sting of a bullet from that revolver in 


hand. 
If God made her 
marked down 

and never 


the man’s right 
But the woman 
such men; if it was 
women should give all 
who was he to interfere 


for 
that 
ask why, 
as he 


She should have her chance to come back! 

She wanted it! It belonged to her! 

ke - moment had almost ended Che 
finger on the revolver moved. 

“In God’s name, be quick! Act!” Pay- 
master’s soul roared to him. 

And Paymaster, pushing open the 
closet door, stepped out into the flickering 
light. 

As if inspired, he recalled the powers 


With 


man whose life 


fastened upon 
lay 


of his will his eves 


the 


had done? | 


“Where’s that shot?” | 
you 
voice sounds so-strange | 
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The biggest 


box of all— 


in actual food. 


Don't be deceived—one package 
of Ralston contains more actual 
food than the breakfast foods 
that have larger boxes. Ralston 
comes in condensed form. It is 
not factory cooked, but fresh 
cooked, every morning, in your 
own kitchen,and brought toyour 
table tempting and delicious. 


The children need a warm food 
—don’'t fill their little stomachs 
with cold foods that lower their 
body warmth as well as their 
vitality. 








is great for children. A whole- 
some, solid, commonsense food 
of natural wheat color, with all 
of the flavor and nutriment of 
the whole wheat left in. Just 
the sort of food a child needs 
to grow up on. 


Get a package today—for your 

children’s sake. You will like 

it as muchas they will. Ralston 

is most economical. 

One Cup makes a Breakfast for Six. 
8 cups | in every package. 


Pa-a-a a 2 aa 
eee ee wt 


* RALSTON 





‘Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


ntains all t nutriment of whole wheat, 
M: iakes delicious whole wheat read, muffins 
rolls, et Fine for ving children, Easily 
digested, highly nutritiou Ask for the checker- 
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little nick of blued steel not the breadth 
of four hairs, and with the sweat starting 
from the pores of his skin, he spoke in a 
low, even tone. 

“Don’t do it,” he said. “Don’t do it! 


‘a man acted as if he thought the 
voice that came to him was a voice 
from heaven. He did not jump; he did 
not look around. Slowly he lowered the 
revolver. 

Then suddenly, as if he had awakened 
to the reality of the world and the pres- 
ence of some man who had entered by 
stealth, he swung the weapon up with a 
half crooked arm and wheeled about 
toward the door. His elbow, touching the 
brass candlestick, swept it over, extin- 
guished the only light, and plunged the 
room into an inky blackness. 


“Throw up your hands,” he screamed. | 


“Speak! Who are you?” 


Paymaster feared the consequences of | 


making his position known. A man like 


Peter, with all his nerves stretched as | 


taut as vibrant wires, shoots from mere 
hysteria. Therefore, instead of speaking, 
he dropped flat upon the hardwood floor. 
He was not an instant too soon. The first 
spit of fire, the crack of the first shot tore 
through the dark and the silence. A second 


followed it; as Paymaster squirmed over | 


the rug, a third broke one of the panes in 
the telephone closet, and bits of broken 
glass tinkled on the polished hardwood. 
For a moment, then, the house was filled 
with pulsing stillness. Paymaster, even 
in the face of danger, found himself won 
dering why the top floor was not giving 
forth the screams of servants. If they 
were at home, which he now doubted, they 
had been subdued to helpless terror by 


the three shots. He waited for the fourth, | 


holding his breath, coolly smiling at this 
satire on suicide. 


Ny last, when he realized that the other 
, had paused in his futile attack on 
blank darkness, and, shocked by the vio- 
lence of the noise, would probably shoot 
again only on deliberation, he weighed his 
chances and then said: “Don’t shoot. I 
give up.” 

“Stand in that light that comes in the 


window there!” commanded the man. | 


“Ah! I see you now. Who are you?” 
“House-breaker,” said Paymaster coolly. 
“You were hiding?” 

“Yes. In the telephone closet. The bell 
rang. You were busy killin’ yourself. | 
answered it. It was your wife.” 

“Her!” whispered the other, sitting down. 


“Yes,” said Paymaster “I didn’t have 
to come out and tell you, did 1? I did 
it for her, you big stuff! You was goin’ 


to blow your head off and she said she 
was sorry. She thought she was talkin’ to 
you. She said she was comin’ back. She 
was a woman, and you never done much 
for her or risked anythin’ for her, and | 
thought I would!” 

“She— said—she—was—coming—back ?” 
gasped the husband. 

“Listen!” Paymaster commanded sharply. 
The sound of cab wheels and the cloop 
cloop—cloop of a horse’s hoofs echoed in 

Yates Place. 

“Don’t tell what I stopped you from 
doin’!”” he eautioned. “Go and meet her. 
Get down on your knees and welcome her. 
Tell her vou got her message. Don’t you 
know what women are?” 

The cab had stopped before Number 12. 

Paymaster shook the other man’s shoul- 
der. “Go meet her, I say. Tell her some- 
thin’ to make her feel good.” 

The husband clutched the thief’s arm 
with both hands as a child would cling in 
the dark, but his fingers pressed through 
the sleeve into the sinews. 

“Yes,” said he. “Yes, yes. Wait here.” 

He staggered to the door. 

Quick as a flash Paymaster swept the 
revolver off the desk into one of the 
drawers and then closed one after anothe1 


of them. He went swiftly to the window, 
raised it. climbed out onto the ledge and 
dropped into the areaway. By reaching 
from a dark shadow through the little 
iron fenee, he secured his slippers, and 
then, as the cab drove off, he followed the 
dark side of Yates Place until he had 
turned into the avenue 

He heard a clock strike the half hour 
Down a cross street came the first faint 
pink light of sunrise and the odor of the 
water-front riding on the morning breeze 
H® RE he stood for many minutes. wateh 

e rosy lig like ove up the sky. 

listening to the water lapping at the piles 
ind feel ng in his stomach the pangs of 
unger and in his nerves the vearning for 
a cigarette He smiled now and then 

He smiled. but this smile onlv served 
to cover 1 solemn real ition that the 
night id taught him new knowledge of 
himself and had opened new space for hi 
soul ‘ iiled nt | eves vere fi 
with lf-friehtened { ( it the pale 
blue 
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They are a treat that you'll enjoy. 
































That Name EDUCATOR Stands For 
All That’s GOOD in Crackers 


I ask you to try Educator Crackers. 


I am the daughter of Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, 


the man who created Educator Crackers. 


Twenty-six years ago! helped my father make 
the first Educator Crackers. | continue to 
make them today. 


My father’s great aim in life was to give to the world a 
cracker containing all the nourishment that Nature put into 
the grains, a cracker to suit the taste, need and purse of every 
man, woman and child. 


Educator Crackers are the result. 


And I am maintaining my father’s standard in every way, 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


The flour I use is freshly stone-ground in the good Now I ask you to try the entire wheat Educa- 
old-fashioned way. This conserves the full food tor Wafers—one of many varieties of Educator 
value of the grains. Crackers. Butter as you eat them. They're much 

Then I bake in the same old ovens, in the same old more nourishing and convenient than bread. Once 
way my father originated. This method of baking, you know how delicious, how satisfying, how econom- 


plus the unique process of grinding, plus my father’s 
idea, is the real secret of the goodness of Educator 
Crackers. That's the reason for the crisp, delicate 
texture, and the sweet, nut-like flavor found in no other 
crackers. 


ical they are, you will never be without them in your 


home. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, order from us 


I personally sample each day's baking. I ab- direct. I'll give your orders my personal attention. 


solutely insist upon those qualities which have 
distinguished Educator Crackers ever and | will mail you a trial box of Wafers. 

since their beginning. 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 

28 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


Send ten cents in stamps, and your grocer s name, 
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Organdte Glace’ 


HE excellence of a w riting paper lies 
in the clearness of its color, the firmness 
and evenness of its texture, and what 
























|p this ‘Trial 
Tube is your 


proof of the efh- 


=A, Is most important, in the perfection of 
its surface. 
















The pen, no matter what style of point ciency and deli- 
it may have nor what character of 
hand you may write, should ride over 
the paper easily. 


cious flavor of 
Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Four cents will 





Organdie Glacé embodies these qualities. At present 








: : bring It tO you. 
it is the most widely demanded fine 
writing paper. It is made in sizes 
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and shapes suitable for every social Dest. W 
199 Fulton St. 
requirement, and is sold by all New York 










dealers in high grade stationery. 
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whispered as he passed. 


| his pocket, 


r i 
Troupin 
( Continued from page 25) 


loads of poles and stakes and chains about 
the lot ] 
with feverish 
the kid show 
followed her. 

It was only 9.30 o’clock, but everything 
within the tent was activity. The Colonel 
faced me as I entered,a board upon a bar- 
rel, his hands working this way and that. 


and within an hour 
Maggie entered. | 


haste, 
Was up. 


while before him three little shells changed 
places. 

“Watch th’ little pea,” he droned; “watch 
th’ little pea. I’m here to lose, you’re here 
to win. Now, gentlemen, who’s on?” 


About him was gathered a crowd. 
one risked ten dollars and won. Another 
did the same. Then others began to play 
—and lose. It did not seem strange that 
the faces of the ones who had won were 
faces long familiar to me at Lancaster. 


That Far-away Look 


BIT farther over, the clicking of a 
£ roulette wheel mingled with the call 
of its keeper. On the other side loomed a 
drop case, where many nails would guide 


the trail of a 
losing, as the 


quarter to a winning or a 
case might be. Maggie was 
busy with some one who desired to buy 
her picture He handed her a five-dollar 
bill. I eould see that handed back 
the change her hand cupped the least bit, 
and she had a far-away look in her eyes 
when the purchaser walked away. 

Algonzo was already in the 


as she 


dressing 


saw one group of men working | 


Some 


tent when I got there to make up for the | 


parade, again putting on his green tights, 
again pinking his face with rouge. 

“T hate that guy,” said Mitch vindie- 
tively between gobs of clown white. I 
reached forward and grasped his sticky 
hand. 


“So do I,” I said. him be- 
fore we're through.” 


“Will we?” said Mitch. “Oh, 


“We'll get 


watch us!” | 


Things were still in progress in the kid | 


show when the trail of the parade hit the 
cireus grounds again, hotter, more furious 
than ever. The Colonel bumped into me as 
I started to go inside, a wad of bills in 
his hands. a hunted look on his face. 

“Tf anybody asks for me, I’m gone,” he 
“T’ve made a hot 


touch for the whole roll of an easy one 
in there.” Then he hurried for the horse 
tents. I walked on in. Maggie was busily 


engaged with a farmeresque-appearing in 


dividual. 


“T’ll take one,” he was saying as he 
| reached for a picture. Maggie very care- 
fully counted out his change and handed 


But instead of putting it into 
he counted it. 

Maggie gazed far out over the side wall 
and seemed to lose interest in things. The 
old man reached up toward the platform 
she sat and tapped her on the knee. 
ain’t th’ right change,” he 

Maggie counted it again. 
said. ‘“‘Huh, here’s th’ 


it to him. 


where 
“This here 
remonstrated. 
“So it ain’t,” she 
rest.” 
But he 


counted again, while 


Maggie's | 





eyes went farther and farther away. Then | 
he reached up once more. | 

“Dern it,” came his exclamation, “I 
ain’t got as much now as I had afore!” 

“You're a fool,” said Maggie calmly. 

“I’m not. I ain’t got th’ right change. | 
You’re tryin’ t’ rob me!” the old man ex- | 
claimed. 

‘Beat it outa here,’ said Maggie, “or if 
vy’ don’t 

In answer, the swindled one grasped 
Maggie by the ankle and started to jerk 

I rushed forward. 


her from the platform. 
He shoved me back. 

“Keep out of this, 
claimed “T’ve been robbed oO’ 


bits an’ 


young feller,” he ex 
a dollar six 


The Fighting Signal 
] 


RUSHED forward again. He struck 
me in the face, and then in a shrill 


screech there came from the throat of 
Maggie on the platform: 

“He-y-y-y-y-y-y, R-u-u-u-b-e!” 

It was the fighting signal of the circus. 
Within three seconds the drop case was 
deserted, the roulette wheel lay on the 
sround, while razorbacks, grafters, canvas 

} men, and perfor mers rushed to the kid | 
show Othe rs who had been robbed joined | 
the old man in his fight Tent stakes ap 
peared as the slashed their way through 
the air and struck heads and bodies. There 
were . ims eurses Blood appeared 
Fighting my out of the struggling 
mass. I ran toward Maggie on the plat 
forn Pr ¢ hite wit] anger her hands | 
ele nh 

“Come down from there!” I sereamed 
She did not ear me [ jumped up and | 
seized her Then, pushing her off the back 
of the I itiorm | lragve 1 her under the 
s ll o I alf carried’ het 
to é bert in the sleeping car a hundred 

ot iter seemed to 


















for the Sunshine Taste- 
Box containing five choice 






examples of delicious 







Seacinltin ~ 


When the box has been opened, 
imagine that you are going to taste 
the daintiest morsels that ever tickled 
your palate. Think of them as delicate, 
rich, appetizing, and at the same time 
thoroughly pure and wholesome. Then 
nibble a Clover Leaf, for example—you 
will not be disappointed. The trend of 
your thought will be, ‘‘I wonder how 
they are made. I wonder where I can 
buy them.’’ 
How does it taste? 


Nowtry the others. You will find them entirely differ- 
ent, yet each is equally enticing. No taste can be so exact- 
ing that it will not delight in these unusual dainties. 


: There are many Sunshine Specialties, all made in the 

lightest, brightest, and cleanest bakery that your imagina- 

tion can picture. Literally baked in the Sunshine in the 
‘Bakery with a Thousand Windows. 


Send a Postal for the Sunshine Taste-Box. 


Simply write your name and address and that of your 
grocer,and we will send you Free by return mail, postpaid, 
a package of Sunshine Specialties, including Clover Leaves, 
Hydrox, and other toothsome morsels. Your grocer wiil 
then supply you with the kinds that you like best. For sale 
packed carefully and daintily in tins, also by the pound. 
Remember the name “Sunshine.” 


Joose-Wies Biscuit (© 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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Cold Weather Com- | 
fort for the Man who I 
Drives the Car 


Foot and leg warmth in zero weather. Abso- 
lute driving freedom and ease in operating 
clutch and brake—Fit the feet but do not bind. 
Off in an instant. No longer any danger of 
losing control through cold-benumbed feet. 
Snugness and warmth are combined in the 


6“eé 99 K 4 
Sho-Fur obe 
Burlington Kersey (black or green) 
oe rubber drill covered—one of the 
ws? best and warmest materials. Coldand J | 
; rain cannot penetrate. No other like | 
it,as the special features are protec- 








322 CAUSEWAY ST. nn 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















“The First Real 
Comfortable Win- 
ter that I have 
had in Years.” 


Chis is the verdict of a 





ted by patents. Ifyour dealer does ‘ . . 

* ; > inge- 
not have the ‘“Sho-fur,” write us. prominent New Eng 
Sent direct, charges prepaid, $6.00, | land gentleman who 

wore last winter, for 


the first time, 


OOPERS 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
Fine, Winter Weight Worsteds 


People of refinement who are particular 
about the wear, fit, comfort and looks of 
their undergarments, usually get around 
to wearing Cooper's, and once worn it’s 
good-by to the ‘‘Same As,"’ and ‘‘Just 
as Good"’ kind. They will always insist 
on the 


under guaranty to please you. | 

Burlington | 
Blanket Co. 
== Burlington. 
Wis. 











Original and genuine Cooper’s 
made on Spring-Needle Machines, 
patented and controlled by 
Cooper of Bennington, Vermont. 





Mixed with 
1y fee gee the only 
1iten the teeth 


water ir Calox forms peroxide of 
known substance that will 
without injury. 

Made in union suits and two-piece 
suits in Fine Worsteds—Silk Lisle and 
Cotton in all the popular weights and 
Union Suits $1.50 to $5.00 each 


Drawers $1.00 to $2.50 


Dentists advise Physicians prescribe it 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 
ple and B free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


its use 


colors. 
suit, Shirts and 
each garment. 














Send for booklet showing styles and 











_ nereipuen kage iving prices and samples of the Spring- 
Cres S and | ff Needle Fabric. 
BARI Pe ALS, COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. \ 
Perfect Break Ith Cereals BENNINGTON, VERMON = 
PANSY FLOURS GF XNeke and Biscurt MONT COOPERS) 
Unlike a sk grocer Always Insist on =" aewar ae) 
Res A tite this Trade Mark & oo 
\ IL Dine RWwER® 
FARWELL & RHINES. WATE -_RWY BRA | 93 BENNINGTON. VT 
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ISTINCTIVENESS and beauty are 
not the only features of Larter Vest 
Buttons that commend them to the well- 
dressed man. 








They have the famous 
Larter automatic backs, w hich have no 
parts to separate and can be inserted or 
removed instantly. 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
= a Every Larter Shirt Stud or 


Vest Button may be identified by this 
trade-mark on the back. It is a 








guarantee that if 
an accident hap- 
pens to the back a 


new one will be 





aS 


given in exchange. 








If your jeweler 
cannot supp! 
you, write us for 
name of one who ca 





A Larter Vest Button 








Write for 
Illustrated Booklet 
It suggests the correct 
jewelry for men, for 

all occasions. 


Larter & Sons, 




















PF et our 112-page Catalogof VOLTAMP Ele: 
— trical Novelties, M s, | s, ** Wirele 
Joie, Transforme t b t he exper 


- re,¢ Everythir ¢ 
Greatest lin f MINIATURE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
Catalog with valuable coupon sent only for 6 cents in stamps or coit 
No pos i 


| 
j 
| 
Baltimore, Md 


VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Rock Bide... 
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Complete Loose 


Leaf Library 


Covering the entire subject of 
Loose Leaf Record Keeping 
These books (200 pages) contain illustrations of 
40 different record form 
their use: give full information how to start 
the Loose Leaf System and how to maintain it. 


They will show you how 
Moore’s Modern 


Methods 
reduce the office work and expense; why this 
Loose Leaf Syste m is used by 60,000 pro- 
gressive business houses today. 


and fully describe 


We shall be glad to sé nd any business or pro 
fessional man these books without charge or 
obligation. You cannot buy more complete 
information on Loose Leaf methods than we 
give you in this library. Fill out and mail the 
coupon with your business letterhead. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
697 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


COUPON 





Send me FREE your Loose Leaf Library 


Name aseceee 


Business 


Adc lress 











revive her from her half craze of anger. 
She looked at me absently 

“Where’s Algonzo’” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, “but you 


stay in here and keep out of that trouble 


out there. You can’t tell 

;} “Where’s Algonzo?” 

| “©! don't know, I tell you.” Outside 
things did not sound so bad. I believed 
that when I had entered, | had heard a 
shot or two. Maggie looked at me wildly. 
“Go find him,” she ordered. “Get him 
out of that: don’t let them hurt him; he’ll 


be sure to get mixed up in it 


“PH not,’ I said, almost angrily. I 
knew where my place was and | intended 
to keep it—right by the side of Maggie 
“Do you think anything of him?’ I 
asked suddenly. 


A Costly Fight 

YHE smiled queerly, 
bh sneered, “but 
show’d go without 
I couldn't, 


“Naw, yijut,” she 
can’tehu 
him”? 

and said as much. 


where 


see 


sent 
| green tights? 


me to hunt the contortionist of 


| had quieted a great deal and the circus 


surgeon, with a few razorbacks, was stretch- 


ing out some one on a strip of canvas. I 
stopped to gaze a moment. It was the old 
man who had started the trouble. but now | 


he was bevond all thoughts of robbery 
foreve) 


Far over in the lot I could see the flags 
beginning to waver on the big tent. and 
the great wrinkles which told of its low- 
ering were beginning to appear. I passed 
Big Finger, the boss canvasman. He was 
bellowing directions with the force of a 
calliope. Barrett had given his orders 
Five men were on the road to jail, all 
dates in Illinois were canceled, and the 
sweating razorbacks were working like 
fiends to load the show and get it out of 
the State as rapidly as possible. There 
came a bright, hopeful thought to me: 


pel haps \leonzo was one of those arrested 


perhaps he was removed forever from my 
path of love, perhaps 

But 1 found him, serenely seated in the 
menagerie tent, playing pinochle with the | 


| lion tamer under the monkey cage. 

at all dates in Missouri 
and all that night the 

| circus train ground along on a journey we 


} It seemed tl 


were gone too 


knew would not end until the Arkansas 
line had been crossed. Clarence was safe 
and so was Mitch. I found the latter on 
one of the wagon cars, and he met me with 
a beaming face. and pulled me into the 
shadow of one of the wagons to shout his 
message above the rattle of the train, 

“lve seen Big Finger, and he’s going 
|} to square things on the first stop,” the 


clown announced jubilantly. I waited fo. 


th’ | 


But just | 
the same she shoved me out the door and | 
the | 
The quarrel in the kid show | 


inexplanation, quick in the coming. “That | 


t hie 
rube 


1ing contortion Peerless one 


stunt, 


act 
“That 


sits 


1e be 


ran 
where he 
| th’ 
|}man’s siek an’ 
Phen he 
Right 

“But 
] 


ested 


know, 
blue while 
that th’ reo la 
nobody ean’t take his place 


omes down an’ do it 


you 
up m th’ 
announcement’s 


seats 


made 


says he'll 
him.”’ 
wonderingly 


then’s when we get 


how?” T was inter 
fake 


1S Seat oI 


“Instead o’ th’ 
push him back to 


that’s there to 
take him out 
. ] 


roin’ t’ have a real or 


cop 


] 


Finger’s 
A 


side, Big 


Be-lieve me, we put that guv in th’ bas 
tile an’ tl’ 


he can eit out 


| FELL 


parted 


SI ow’ ll | low 


Are vou hey 
A Slight Mistake 
Mitech’s shoulders 
hid 
tent 


there 


on I'wo davs 


in the flags which 
the 


1 laughs 


we stood 
the 
tent, and 


ingmaster make his 


main from dressing 


with smo heard th 


dailv announcemen 


that the Pee rless \leonzo was ill and 
eould not perforn \ form rose high uv 
n the t nt ive-cent seats It was Al 
onzo himself. ‘“‘Lookyv here.’ he exelaimed 
1 his backwoods voice ‘T paid two bits 
ter see this \ in’ I’m a-gointer 
( it Lessen T do, Tl 
\ stro hand had seized him and jerked 
him down from |} lofty position Then 
Ove? hi nrotests hie 18 led away is 
usual But outside the tent. the ordinat 
pot to 1 elinquishment of the sup 
se } ) t constable did not stop 
Aloo o pull hael It lid no cood He 
3 the star that he was 
t t] ( The appeal found 
0 S \I ! I vat ine all from 
nee ) t en 1 ilmost cries 
] ? nt 
i] o1 T « iimed es gone 
But t oO iter Algonzo was it s 
t t performers’ tabl 
Ny, ene itt beers e simply let it be 
licemat had made 
! tal mnd t Barrett had bail 
yu lit d 1 had nothing to 
{ 
: : t throa da ve locked 
eakened the bottom so 
{ m jus 
t nto th ril 


does,”’ | 








| eed HEN the word has been spoken, the man knows and the 
puke woman knows that behind every glance of admiration there 

‘gah ae is also the scrutiny for every possible deficiency. ‘Ihhen 
| em it is important for each to be sure about the complexion—to be 


ure that you have one.” 


fe 2A 


vill insure a good complexion for all 


Pompeian is not a ‘‘cold’’ or 








clear, fresh, youthful complexion, 
moment you say ‘“‘yes’’ 





Trial Jar and Art Picture 


both sent for 10c. (stamps or coin) 
tor postage and packing 
















i 
zi j To get you to act now we will 
wee 7 send a Pompeian Beauty’’ Art 
. ; Picture, exquisite colors, with 

© 3 each trial jar. This is a rare offer. 
are This ““Pompeian Beauty”’ is very 

All dealers expensive and immensely popular 


5%c, T5c and $1 Clip coupon now 


POMPEIAN 


“‘Don’t envy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one.’ 


““orease’’ 
metic, and positively can not grow hair on the face. 
affords a natural means towards a complete cleanliness of the facial pores. 
And in pores that are ‘‘Pompeian clean’’ lies skin health. 
use 


your good looks with Pompeian. 


clear, youthful glow upon the face is invariably the most favor- 
able impression in the minds of both. 


It is better to know mow that 


Massage 
Cream 


times, than disagreeably to be re- 


minded of it just when you want to appear your best—-at a critical moment. 


, 


cream, it is not a rouge or cos 
Pompeian simply 


For a 
Pompeian. From the 
aye, before it — preserve 





Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 








The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 3 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


s 
s 
s 
J Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for post 
6 ace and packing, for which please send me a trial jar of 
S Pompeian and a *‘Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Picture, 
‘ 
s 
. . 
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Memindex 


saves Time, Worry, 
Strength and Cash 





Keeps you in touch with 
your affairs. Automatically 
reminds you of the right 
thing at the right time. No 


rry about forgetting. 
Helps you toplan your work 


more w¢ 


and work your plan. Used 
eight years by thousands of 
the best business and pro 


fessional men 
No other device 
answers its purpose 
Has made good in 100 kinds 











a DON'T be misled—It 
will pay you to look 

for this label and 

get the genuine 
Porosknit Sum- 

mer Underwear. 


Sold 


Everywhere 


50c 
a Garment 
Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ Unions, 50c 
Boys’ Two-piece, 25c each 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 








tter carrie of business. A fresh dated 
r » the front each day in the handy 
f er | et-case. showing reminders for the day 
| I re jottings; also for following days. 
he yeat Lid Extra 
c an ide al 
‘ yster Money 
b k f not tisfied. 
\ I new ok let 
i I € « n ir 
t t y 
I | 
( iit Mor | 
r re i | 
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ther y from 82.00 
Sunday card xtra, 5 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO. - 
104 Dey St., Rochester, N. Y. ay we get your ch 
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A Happy 
arriage 


Every man and woman 
particularly those entered 
pon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
e b by William H 
Wallir A.M., M.D hich 
sensibly treats of the sexo 
cical relations of both sexes 
as well, how and when 
ivise son or daughter 
f the press, ministry, legal | 











Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Shoula Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Cnowled a Young Woman Should Have 


Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 

owledge a Mother Should Have 

owledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
ical Kn edge a Wife Should Have 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 








PURITAN PUB. CO 





774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA 











Jaslacn 


THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 
is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women 
of refinement prepare for the social require 
ind keep their complexions 
smooth ft and velvety by using LABLACHE 
the greatest of all beautifers. It helps Na. 
Vv ome the effect of 
exposure. A toilet 
essity in every boudoir 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, P or 
irug- 


nd 10 


ox. 


ments of the season 


1 





nk 
a box of 


am, 50c. 


ists or by ma 
cents for a 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.24, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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we stole the snake charmer’s pet boa-con- 
| strictor and put it in his bunk in the ear, 
| we sewed his tights into a greenish tangle 
}and filled his rouge with red pepper, but 
| it accomplished no purpose; it did not 
}even bring forth a protest. Of all philos- 
ophers, Algonzo of the green tights was 
|the greatest. Mitch and I began to lose 
hope. I found less favor than ever with 
| Maggie. I felt, with a dull thumping of 
|my heart, that she really was beginning to 
{think something of this foolish, vain, 
| coarse-featured man who could wear green 
tights with complacence, and it hurt me. 


A Blow-Down 

5 ig in a week there came aclimax. All 
day long the grounds had been crowded 

in spite of the heavy, murky, electrical air. 





I do not know—he had rushed into that 
mass of storm-crazed persons, dropped 
Algonzo in the very midst of them, and 
then, fighting like a madman, made his 
way out again. 

“You think you hate him!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“He’s worse than a snake to 
me!” 

I could not ask the reason, for there 
had come a revelation. Maggie was per- 
haps in the side show. Was she hurt? Was 
she panic-stricken like the rest? I called 
Mitch, and together we ran across the 
treacherous wet circus grounds toward 
the smaller tent, which, bellowing in 
the wind, still resisted the attacks of the 
storm. 

There came a roar and a crash as we 
neared it, and, looking over my shoulder, 























In the side show the confidence men and [ saw the great dark mass which repre- 

crooks were working at their highest speed. sented the big top give way and the poles 

Outside, in the great crowd that Clarence go thundering down. I did not stop to 

was attracting with his far-reaching voice, think of the living whirlpool of terror in 

. m . I could see the popcorn and soda venders which Algonzo perhaps formed an injured 

working their way here and there, while part; my whole mind was on Maggie, and, 
OO Ing ue and umuinating S little gangs of pickpockets wound about, fighting, biting, and struggling against the tl 
a stepping on the feet of their victims and mob which was trying to force its way : 
Made at Home with a then fading away with valuables. As I out, I made my way inside, with Mitch i 

entered the dressing tent, I noticed Big close behind. 

. ° Finger and a gang of men glancing fear- Some way we found her and some way tl 
Little Machine fully at the sky now and then and care- we got her out—dazed and drenched. Then, ce 
‘ - fully tightening the guy-ropes of the main taking her to the cars, we hurried back to . 
| ike This tent. the big top, to be of what assistance we : 
Even after the leaps were on and I had could. The storm had long died before we li 
done the long, flying jump to which I had thought again of Algonzo. al 
BOUT once a month this ma- lighting and cooking problems for become so accustomed, the crowds con- He was not among the injured; he was ry 
A chine must be refilled all time. tinued to pour into the tent, filling the not among the dead, nor was he at his i 
gas-producing stone and And they are so easy to install in seats, banking themselves on the arena, place for the meager morning meal, which Bt 
wound up like a clock. any home without injuring walls or finally extending out to the ring sides and was doled out to us from the wrecked cook Ni 

When obediently it carpets that there are now over clutching the ropes. The chariot race was tent. Barrett had missed him and made 
until you start to cook or turn on 180,000 Acetylene Gas Machines in abolished for lack of room. The animals a search of the circus grounds. He was el 
the lights. actual use. were left in the cages, free for one night not to be found. 

Then, with no attention We manufacture and our from the stigma of a main tent parade. One by one the roll was called. Some w 
whatever, it gets busy and agents arrange for install- The wind began to rise slightly, causing answered in bandages, but all except Al- al 
makes gas automatically— ing thousands of them the tent-top to sough and the gasoline gonzo said “Present.” A searching party tu 
just enough to keep your every month in all parts of torches to flare sonorously. was organized, and Mitch and I started 
stove and your lights go- the world. Heavy clouds had massed and blackened with it. Three miles away from the circus Ww 
ing. There are, of course, ithe stars. The Jap family trotted into the grounds, plodding feebly along in a road of 

The stone, known com- many crude imitations of |ring tent for their act with queer little now a solid bed of mud, we found Algonzo sti 
mercially as ‘‘UNION our machine on the market, |looks of apprehension as they stopped in still in his green tights. He waved a m 
CARBIDE,’’ gives up its but the genuine is easily | the entrance for a last glimpse at the sky. hand at us. dr 
gas when the machine distinguished by its name | Suddenly there burst under the side wall “Stay away,” he said, “stay away. I’ve 

drops a few lumps into and our trademark | of the dressing tent, roaring, bellowing, the | gone—gone, y’understand, gone!” bas 
at Pig aged ron OFS ie = of bye. Finger, og face seeing tense Algonzo Goes ‘. 
s ed, Pilot | with excitement in the torchlight. : & - I 

The gas is genuine | “It’s a blow down!” he thundered. jie searchers pleaded. They tried to I 

| Acetylene. Burned in Acetylene |““Every man of you to a guy-rope!” resort to force. He fought them off. 

a rs | The Japanese crew sprang and leaped in Then, filled with anger at their ill-received i. 
gives a flood of brilliant Generators | the ring to hold the attention of the audi- good intentions, they left Algonzo to the 

open road and went back to the circus _ 


pure white light. 


Burned in the kitchen range, it makes 
a hot blue fire that can be instantly 
turned up or down, on or off. 

For both cooking and lighting it is 
used exactly as city gas is used by 
over twenty million city people. 

As a fuel, it flows right into your 
stove without handling and burns with- 





handsome chandeliers it 
' 


On the first return 
mail we will send you 
free literature telling how Cornell 
University has been growing plants by 
our light—why oculists recommend it 
for eye-strain—why the Insurance 
Engineers pronounced it much safer 
than kerosene—how the lights can be 
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1 UNDERWEARSMiE 


wear—knit by a unique process that makes it the 
softest, smoothest fabric that ever came in contact 
with your skin, and the lightest in proportion to 
has ever been made. The patented 
Interlock machine knits two fabrics into one to get 


this result. 


warmth that 


Interlock Ur 


For Men 
For Infants 


General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y. 


your dealer to explain it. 


ar. Look for the lock. Manufacturers’ indi 


1 
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50c ar inion suits, $1 and 
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}ence and to try to keep them from a panic. 
Mitch and I, with the riders and ring men, 
jumped for the side wall to hurry out. 
Algonzo hung back for a second, his face 
paling somewhat even under his rouge. 

“I’m afraid of storms,” he pleaded to 
Big Finger; “it’s th’ one thing—” 

A curse and a stinging slap on the face 
interrupted as the gigantic canvasman sent 


A Panic 
FTNUE screams inside became shrieks. The 
| gasoline torches flared, swung, and 
then, like meteors, came clanging down. We 
could hear the breaking of seats, the weird 
cries of children, the curses of men. A 
pole broke loose from its fastenings and, 


lowed a ripping, tearing, grinding roar as 
a section of seats with its human burden 
went down. Mitch leaped from his posi- 
tion at the guy-rope and started sprawl 
ingly along toward Algonzo. 

“Come on,” he yelled, “let th’ tent blow 
away. This is th’ time I git that human 
baboon!” 


Algonzo, tearing his feebly struggling 
hands from the guy-rope, lifting him from 


ing a hand toward where the bulging can 
vas told of fighting, panic-stricken people. 
“Make a hole for me in th’ side wall!” 

I did so, and he came slipping, sliding 
forward, the limp Algonzo in his arms. 
| With one dash and how he ever did it, 


grounds. 

I went to see Maggie. She smiled at 
me and thanked me for saving her. I felt 
glad. She asked about Algonzo. I evaded 
the question. But there came a time when 
I could no longer evade it, and I told 
the whole story from beginning to end, 
of my love for her, of my hatred for 


saw in my ears, there entered a messenger 
boy. She opened the little yellow envelope 
slowly and read without emotion. Then 
she rose and, without a word to me, made 
her way toward the treasurer’s car. The 
next morning she was gone. Barrett told 
me where—to Algonzo. 





ripping a great hole through the canvas, The Reward 
ify , . went crashing down inside. Just beyond 
, lie sebonapuong want to know what solid us, in the half-light, we saw the side wall ND so, when a few days later, there 
comfort really is, get Interlock Under bulge menacingly a moment, and then fol- Fs should come to me a letter, forwarded 


from town to town in its chase of me, a 
letter from my mother, was it strange 
that my eyes grew damp at the reading 
of the little broken sentences, at the memo- 
ries of the scenes they presented? And 
was it more strange that the same night 
should take me whirling away from the 
circus tents, from the odor of the menag- 


came in my seventeenth year. I am old, 


line by the advent of the motion-picture 
show, graft and thievery effaced by more 
honest officials, and the spread of the 
rural telephone 

T am old now and happy, for IT am mat 
ried—to Charley’s sister 


Pr 
the 
tul 


out soot or ashes. placed in barns and outbuildings—how the contortionist headlong under the side him—of everything. She listened with- As 
° . “Li: . ” - haw as ¢ ® = ° A . ¢ > 

_ As a light, its white, sunlike beauty they can be equipped to light up with- wall and forced him, stumbling in the out anger. - , inne 
is unrivaled. Reflected from handsome out matches—and how the gas range darkness, to a guy-rope. ‘Kid, you done wrong,” she said finally; 

globes suspended from brass or bronze shortens kitchen hours and makes cook- “Now hang on there.” he roared; “hang “you done wrong.” strong 
chandeliers, it supplies the up-to-date ing a _ pleasure. on there or I'll brain you!” The sorrowful reproach in her tone vou | 
city-like appearance of refinement and With these booklets telling all this The storm had come. Already there rose burt worse than any anger. Wretch- troub 
elegance which the average wonder story, we will send figures show- | from inside the screams of men and women edly I begged for her forgiveness and ety Oo 
home lacks. ing how little a ‘‘PILOT ’’ lighting as they tried to fight their way out of the received it. Wal 

Moreover, it is not and cooking equipment will cost in your |danger that oppressed them. The great Then studiously I began the work of , . 

. . te . (oat DY } ae - marats , >3 oy like ¢ ave placec 
breathe, and th: flame is so stiff the ease. | wind was on us, bellowing the tent up for  T€ paration, working for om aye slave, $iee tt 
wind can’t blow it out. Just write us how many rooms and }a second like a great wave, then sending Carrying a ee ia in the pn tea id 

T y if "4 iY 7 ; : s . “ le . . le ol . . ; “a ie) cf@ ¢£ y € ¢ — 

The UNION CARBIDE you dump m buildings you have to light and where lit slashing down again. The rain, falling igs, Watching over sg ke & ~ stag mace ee 
the machine once a month won’t burn you are located. Address your letter to | solidly, caused my clown suit to cling to even submitting to the ae 7 ‘tien’ te- beset 
and can’t explode. the ACETYLENE APPARATUS me like another skin. Mitch, hanging dog- eXhibit for the tattooec 8 a B 

she > 3 “NY ‘ : ‘ . ‘a »VeETV ¢ or y s elec- 

In a nutshell, one of these gas ma- MFG. CO., People’s Gas Bldg., Adams St., gedly to the next guy-rope, called encour- fore him every afternoon while his elec WV 
chines installed in the cellar or an out- Chicago, ID agement to me and pointed to the filmy tric needle punctured the skin of my arms 

° ° PICARY, . Le . . ° ° “ ° 
building of a country home solves the |form of Algonzo, bobbing up and down and hands, just that I might be brag se 

like a buoy in a heavy sea. In a flash of sight of et W oe the a Bs ont has no 
. ie r > ve st< vs) rhe 3 

lighting we saw that his rouge was gone, Volce, In calling ¢ istance when she mig confor 

that his precious green tights were wet and need me. ’ tion w 

muddy, that his face was a ghastly white. One day, as I sat before her, the whir- a few | 

| ‘ ring of the needle buzzing like a great 








Che Inter] vears are made by several leading mat wate mailed nt | rom ‘ 
P hoon ‘pear: bapodedbo em phe ran lenght oe | TI followed. With a bound he was on erie and of the cooking tent? Yes, I am Tav! 
cegheaie tT lock attached to the garment identifies old at twenty-four now, but that oldness Motat born 


“seg es ly ih : Wf agg tes find the ground in his frenzy. Then he hur old in the remembrance of the things <a 
1e word Inter] re sure of a genuine Interlock garment athe We alte rail which happened seven years ago, things . : 
Cotton , rades. anc f al. rs ; ed ; ; ; etetent 
om tl ‘ ex a “Make room for me,” he shouted, direct and conditions wiped out in the theatric git 
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»pped ] Lil A i | _ Rie, ER . 
“ ily, Anarchist So ses, cera eee 
2 ° Lge es 4 
€ his Continued from page 28) ips Ch Rasen DS sah " Py eee ithe 
BP eX- vate oflice. le touched a button in his 
ke to desk, and, a private secretary having come 
|} in from the room behind his, they heard 
there him dictating an editorial on the garment 
3 per- | workers’ strike—the typical “Chronicle” 
Was editorial, unerringly dignified, altogether 
ealled one-sided, maddeningly temperate, pet 
3 the fectly sincere, pathetically ignorant, and, 
yward in its general effect, thoroughly vicious. 
ig in ys } “ft wisht [T could throw it now.” growled 
vf the _— |} the hageard Fitzgerald under his breath 
et oa y } “Come,” warned Lily. “lhe must not se 
iS we ’ fara 4 } vou gazing at him that way.’ 
ulder, . |} They spent the morning talking about 
repre- ma } the plans for the few days leading up to 
poles the shock that might “start the revolu 
op to | tion for humanity.” At noon Fitzgerald 
or 1n Health Underwear dropped down the mail chute a lot of fake 
jured p | letters that had been provided, and they 
», and, A sheep wears his wool on went out to lunch 
st the the outside. That’s where it is In the afternoon. Lily led him ol! to 
) way in Duofold Central Park, to which her mind turned 
Mitch TI ' . a ‘ when she was in trouble of any kind. They ’ 
> _ ¢ re ac . ’ ° ae t6g a ‘ 
= taner la ric Nasn t a watched the animals in the menagerie, the - 
> way thread of woo! in it. Only fine tiver fascinating Fitzgerald. They drifted | | 
rye cotton orsilk touches you. The onto the lake and saw the swans gliding | [eg ? 
ick to er gt or , o wi ere sien Sins aire FULLY EQUIPPED $3501 
apo wool is in the outer fabric. Two — with : i _ ly Soni ty. — os s I 
: ‘ 2 A ‘ : , % , , 0 posite Aly’s 
re we light-weight fabrics in one, with par bey : “ay lw dled ‘She mee Sh To Th r ae ‘ 
: v i as os aIWANVS ¢ ( i ‘ I a SA 
air space between the wool and | knowing but dimly his) connection with 10 nose Who rravel ~Ity ot eets 
‘t Mie cotton and the two fabrics to American history. She compelled her rest and Suburban Roads 
11s . : SS OC o sit dow here ere . 
vt ie gether weigh less than the ordi- I ompanion to sil down here wel 
which : : | ‘| : }alrendy an old) maaan and ai girl itting on a , : ; i ¢ 
1 eook nary thick One . | the bench, she waiting for a sweetheart, : Why take on the enormous tire expense —the fuel expense—the oil expense—the a 
made ( ould anything be more sci- | who present ly came along and took her Pog chauffeur expense of the ga ar?) Why buy a car that freezes up in co 1 weather? Se? 
eb was entific and sensible? | away, the old man simply waiting for time You get all the service of ANY town car at half the upkeep cost of most gas yen 
, Delightfully smooth on the skin; to slip by \fter a while he sauntered on irs, with the luxurious 
ar well-ventilated, keeping the body down the path toward the deer enclo 
) #an- al ay < M E¥e » Ts s ’ kro: t e to time nurses with then 
always at an even normal tempera ure rome tim m . ° ° ° 
party ture. charges passed by on their way to and Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 
tarted Duofold gives the warmth of from the Mall, and straggling pedestrian FULL VIEW AHEAD 
circus wool without the ‘‘itchy’’ sensation and men and women on horseback on the Design and Construction Patents Applied For 
road of wool against the skin; nor th« soft road bevond the path. and streams of ! 
gonzo sticky effect of a solid cotton gat automobiles out on Fifth Avenue beyond rl be I 6 
7 ° ne car you fe Waited to the 101 n tulectri 1 t f 
ved a ment. Duofold is always smooth, the statue. The young Irishman stared at hang a wih ahs ig ee Ps ¢ 
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Lo the Mimmnet.” she began in a voice of such 51 
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Shaves, Strops, Cleans 
Without Detaching 


A TRUTHFUL ADVERTISEMENT 


INCE the invention of the AutoStrop Razor, it 
is just as unnecessary to acquire barbers’ skill 
as it is toadd with the head now that we have 

adding machines. 
the adding for you, so the AutoStrop does the 
stropping for you, and this is how: 

You simply slip the special strop through the top 
of the razor itself—ves, in under the blade. 

You push the handle back and forth. The blade 
falls on the soft strop at exactly the barber’s angle, 
first on one side then the other, and with exactly the 
same “pert and nimble” touch of the head barber. 

After a few strokes you slip the razor straight 
from strop to face and shave. In all the stropping, 
shaving and cleaning you take not a single thing 
apart and put not a solitary thing together. 

Quick and handy, you will admit, but does 
AutoStrop stroppin 


Just as the adding machine does 


really whet a fine, keen edge? 


oO 
Shave with an AutoStrop edge before and after 


stropping 


,and you will get the answer to that question. 
MAKES MONEY FOR YOU—NOT EXPENSE 


Consists of silver-plated, self-stropping razor, twelve fine blades 
5 


and strop, in handsome case, price $5.0 [his is your total shav- 


the stropping makes one blade last often 


years, as 


nths, sometimes a year. Sets tor travelers and others 


Factories in United States and Canada and sold 


Send tor free booklet. 





es at $5 upward 
wi your money if you are not satisfied. 
We protect him from loss. 


If you will get one on trial today and give it 


will admit enthusiastically that you read the truth in this adver 
Why don’t vou get it today? Then vou won’t 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Box 17, Station F, New York; 400 Richmond St.,W. 
forontc, Canada; 61 New Oxford St., London 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 
STROPS ITSELF 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans Without Detaching Blade 
Far Quicker, Handier Than a No-Stropping Razor 


CHEAPER THAN A DOLLAR RAZOR AS THE BLADES LAST SO LONG 
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murmured, choking, 


ovel 


“Gone now,” she 
and walked swiftly 
as possible to that golden horse and man, 
beating nervously at her throat, all the 


hardness gone out of her face, whispering 


to get as close 


now and again to herself: ‘“Good-by, Em- 
| met.” It seemed that she could not stand, 


| and so she leaned against the front of the 


red granite base, below the feet of the 
steady-faced Victory that runs ahead of 
| Sherman and his horse. Seeing a trattic 


policeman eying her, she stood up straight 
and into Fifty-ninth 
Street. and so on home 

The next the regular hour, 
she was making artificial flowers, but every 
time she completed one and laid it on the 
bench in 
she were 


marched eastward 


morning, at 


front of her she shivered, as if 
laying real flowers on a _ real 


grave. As the morning wore on she worked 


| slower and slower, for the increasing weight 


of lilies was crushing. 

“What's eatin’ on you, old lady?” asked 
the foreman peevishly, passing her work 
“We gotta have lilies for Easter, 
you know. an’ you been off a good deal 
lately already.” 


Qi did not answer, holding her eyes 
h on her hands and speeding up to her 
But by eleven o'clock, feeling 
that if she laid another deathly white 
flower on that pile she would shame her 
took her hat and 
bench and 


screaming, she 
cloak from the hook behind het 
walked out 

“That’s the end of Lily W ite in this 
shop.” she heard a girl whisper as she left 
“They'll never take her back after that.” 

Lily was surprised that the well-founded 
meant so little to her. After 
lunch she went to her room, but that was 


|} small and dingy, and the air all about her 


was thick with the odor of kitchen grease: 
flights of 
cloak be 
begun as winter 


stairs to the street. leaving he 
hind, the day that had 
having already become summer. Lily felt 
must have more and purer air 
or suffocate, and she rode up to Central 
Park 

She hurried through the Plaza and on 
to the Mall. for she wanted the courage 
at the end of the day. The wide walk, 
as usual on warm, sunny afternoons, Was 
more or less crowded with nurses and theit 
charges from the well-to-do homes to the 
east and west of the park. At the end of 
the Mall, that fountain thin 
stream is caught in an elevated bowl, and 
so does not interfere with marine traflie on 
the miniature ocean below, Lily found an 
empty bench and sank upon it gratefully. 
April was showing its ardent nature that 
afternoon, and she breathed in deep breaths 
of the rich. warm, thick air, like wine, that 


near whose 


| radiated intoxication through her. 


YIIE did not observe that she was no 
h ticing with a curious new and tender 
interest specific, individual 
around her: like all Anarchists, she 
accustomed to spend her tenderness on hu 
read, and 
weeping oration, 


these babies 


Was 
about which she about 
heard many a 
touched in the flesh. 


which sh 
but which she rarely 
Her attention 
lively faced, fom veal old sailon 


presently centered on the 
who was 
near he 


ship on the pool 


His nurse. who had also in charge a baby 
was talking to another in 
The sailor. whose blue cap 
America,” 
notice, and 
What he 


in a carriage, 


fant guardian 


flattered by Lily W’ite’s 


he smiled at her enticingly. 


| needed was a port of receipt for his sail- 


ing ship, and his nurse clearly preferred 


| being a conversationalist to being a port: 
and so very soon Lilv was stooping on the 
north side of the pool playing port of 
| receipt 
Under her coaching, he sent her a ship 


| load of iron from Liverpool, of toys from 


Hamburg 

ton trom 

KHOW ledae ot 

fail her At last le 

tiently with the ship ready 
“What port am I now’ 

She hesitated he 


failing le 


of spaghetti from Naples. of cot 
New Orleans atte! 


ports and cargoes began to 


which het 


stood waiting impa 
to sail 
> he called across 


the ocean called com 


manding|\ Imagination en 


tirely she drew on direct experience eall 


ing out ‘Odessa.” 

“T mever heard of that place * he said 
doubtfully but accepted it finally as a 
real port She was at a loss for a name 
fo ( I knee eried I'll 

iN] ) loa I OV 

And so the ship started across to he 
freighted with that tender cargo As the 

uth Vil that blew from behind him 
filled its sails the ttle vessel put out 

to sea He le ip and down 

t Lil itched its progress with 
nful nxiet \ ust pull of wind 
me oO from Fifth Avenue the good 
| led ove smashed against the 

ting } in the center. and lay help 
less n its side, while the cruel waves 
nst the rd iron Ihe 

| 1 faller 

! vind t 


ecean’s shore and stooped to him, and he 
threw his arms passionately around her 
neck, erying out: “All your cargo’s lost 
now.” <As he squeezed at her neck and 
jammed his yellow head against her a 
strange, new, exquisite fire flamed in her, 
and she grapp!ed him to her. 

Alarmed by his first ery, the nurse hur- 
ried to the rescue, scrutinizing suspiciously 
Lily’s dingy black skirt and immaculate 
white shirt waist. The good ship was 
saved with a pole, and the shipper, with 
the optimism of childhood and an imperi- 
ous conviction that would not be denied, 
declared that not a speck of the cargo had 
heen lost. On the way home Lily forgot 
to stop by the golden man. 

That night she wrote, for the first time 
in two months, a long letter to her mother 
and sister in Russia. After that she had 
planned to try to go to sleep, but instead 
she climbed down to the sidewalk, drifted 
south to Grand Street and east toward the 
river. Finally she reached the last build- 
ing on the street. Peering around the cor- 
ner, she saw, far out at the end of the 
pier where Emmet had kissed her, a man 
standing still and looking up at the sky. 
A tug passed close by him, flaring its yel- 
low light on his figure; it was Emmet. 
Lily scurried back home and crawled into 
bed, staring through the dark at the ceil- 
ing, patting feverishly at the place where, 
between her yearning breasts, the little 
vellow head had nudged and nuzzled, seek- 
ing comfort 


‘_ next morning, putting on her best 

skirt and a clean shirt waist, the little 
woman hastened to Central Park as if to 
meet an Seizing the bench 
near the pool, she opened a book of Prince 
KX\ropotkin’s on her lap. A sailor hat and 
a pair of short white duck trousers, Em- 
met’s brown and Emmet’s tousled 
head, along with the odor of dead roses, 
held all her attention captive; the Prince 
remained unread. She kept looking into 
ull the paths that lead to the fountain end 
of the Mall, but the morning went by and 
the sailor did not appear. 

\t noon she rushed over to Sixth Ave- 
nue and had lunch in one of those hard, 
white dairy restaurants, rushing back to 
the bench so that not a minute might be 
lost. Shortly after two o’clock he came. 
Lily cunningly thought that she must not 
arouse the nurse’s suspicions by seeming 
too anxious, and so she affected a deep in- 
terest in Prince Kropotkin while her ears 
listened for any sound from the approach- 
Presently he marched up to 
her, stooped and looked under the book 
into her eyes, saying: “Oh, come on and 
play, won’t vou?” 

\fter a while, alas, the sailing of the 
ship having been abandoned, he wanted to 
roadway used by auto- 
make him come back Lily 
appealed anxiously to the nurse, who re- 
called him and limited his playing terri- 


engagement. 


eves 


ing sailor. 


run across. the 
mobiles. To 


tory to some six feet around the baby 
carriage, a shameful punishment that he 
laid at Lilv’s doo He stamped his feet 


and stuck out his tongue at her. She 
vloomed at Prince Kropotkin a few min 
and then, with a freezing heart, 
dragged herself home. 

Early in the morning, having fallen to 
sleep just before midnight, Lily woke up 
and lay listening to the noisy chippering 
and cheeping of the sparrows up on the 
roof near her window. 

“Saturday! The thought of the day 
exploded in her mind, and she sat up stiff 
and straight in bed. The window became 
a pale gray outside the in- 
creasing rumble of wagons and ears and 
trains on the near-by Williamsburg Bridge 
notice that the day was 
already marching upon her. Knowing the 
plans for the afternoon, “near three 
fixed in that all the 
five might arrange for alibis in case they 
were needed, Lily Emmet lift 
ing the black Buehler’s brown 
him raise the window, saw him 
stoop and pull the tape that sets the ma 
chinery going inside the bomb, and saw it 
narrow airshaft and into 

Never having seen any 
thing smashed up, she could not visualize 
what happened after that; and then sud- 
denly she was saying to herself: “I won- 
der if the Little boy has a mad on against 


me this morning.” 


A 


vled down under the warm covers, dropped 
comfortable sleep and did not get 
up until her landlady pounded on the door, 
that it nine 


utes, 


square, and 


thundered out 


o'¢ lock,” sO order 
visualized 
vlobe from 
valise, Saw 


shoot across the 


the editor’s office 


this thought she noticed that the early 
morning air was cold, and she snug 


into a 


shouting indignantly was 


o'clock Lily had been thinking that Sat 
urday, before three o’clock, would pass so 
slowly that she could hardly live through 


rushing on her and 
streaming by like a meteor. Jumping into 
yvulped breakfast and got 
Building. She felt 
seemed that 
about the corners, 


it: now the day was 
her clothes, she 
down to the 
must look at it It 


] 
lounging 


Chronicle 
that she 


sii¢ 1 been 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 584,- 
000,000 miles; in the same time 
telephone messages travel 23,- 
600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. 
That means that the 7,175,000,000 
Bell conversations cover a distance 
forty times that traveled by the 
earth. 


When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes re- 
plies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 
greater. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One ) Pariey One System 


Theseaggregatedistances, which 
exceed in their total the limits of 
the Solar system, are actually con- 


fined within the boundaries of the 


progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the 
intensive intercommunication be- 
tween 90,000,000 people. 


such mileage of talk could 
be possible in such a limited area 


were it not that each telephone 


Universal Service 
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There is Only 
One Thing the Matter 


with newspaper ‘‘want’’ advertisement 


—they reach only the one city or town 
in which a paper circulates And when 
you are spending money to find a man 
or al hn ale ey you want to get results, 
no matter whether they come from vour 
own low ality 0 fron na mM i) i TO the 
{ € Stat 
( a t ig 
reade ‘ oO t id 
1INs tte 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 
416 West 13th Street New York City 


















To Get One Free 
THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 


2, Union Bank Bldg 


PITTSBURGH, PA 














RICH LAND NURSERIES, Box 118, Roche 


TREES, SHRUBS AND "PLANTS 





' dodging the customary stampede of pe 


destrians, and looking up at the fifteenth 
lloor windows only a few minutes, but the 
City Hall clock said that it was twelve. 
Noon meant lunch to her; and though 


| this was the last day of which there was 


any account in her mind, habit turned her 
into a restaurant, where she had tea and 
crullers. 

Lily boarded a Subway train and went 
to Central Park. There was no hesitation 
about that. no calculations about an alibi. 
In the back of her mind she was saving 
that she would come downtown again 
about 2.30, so that she would be near if, by 
any chance, she could help Emmet. 


| .S the time was screaming by! 

The rippling of the water in the 
pool near her was like shattering breakers 
on her nerves. 

There was a sweet, penetrating, burning 
quality in the air. That did not seem tit 
ting to Lily, else she would not have noticed 
it: the air should have been cold and dingy 
and slippery, she thought Would the 


siuilor never come Phe clock struck two. 
he wind played gently in her black 
hair. She wondered if she looked tidy. 


The boy was tidy. She walked over to the 
pool and scrutinized herself in the water, 
only inditferently satisfied with what she 
saw. She was sure now that he would not 
have a mad on against her to-day: little 
boys forget so easily. Suppose Emmet did 
vet away and sent for her! No matter 
where he was—Japan, South America, 
Mexico, anywhere! She thought of Tues 
day’s pile of white lilies and shivered. 
[here was the nurse coming down the 
Mall, pushing the baby carriage in front 
of her. The little boy was on behind 
somewhere, ves. He would be on in a 
minute. Lily laughed out. Such a fool 
ishness to think that a nurse would leave 


a boy in the house a day like this. The 
nurse came on up andsat down on a 
bench. Lily tried to saumter—and really 


strode—over to her 
“Where is the little sailor’ He will be 


along soon, ves? 


“Oh, he’s changed again,” said the 
nurse, smiling. “Ile’s not a sailor to-day. 
Hle’s an editor, he says. After lunch he 


went down with his father to the oflice 
He promised to sit there very still while 
his father wrote a piece for the paper, and 
then they are going to a moving-picture 
show up on Broadway, where they have 
some mighty fine pictures of soldiers on the 
march. \ftel to-day he will be a soldier.” 

“The father?” asked Lily with a des 
perate quietness. “What is he editor of ”” 

“Why, he’s the editor-in-chief and the 
whole thing of the ‘Chronicle.’ ” 

Lily W’ite stood still and played fero 
ciously with a button on her shirt-waist 


Then she tore it off. “Sitting in the oftice 
with his father,” she repeated in a dead 
level monotone. The baby in the carriage 
aved both hands at her. “After to day 


he will be a soldier,” she went on, quoting 
the nurse. She picked up the button and 
stared at it “Sitting in the office with 
his father.” The clock in the tower re 
ported 2.30, and she smothered an “Oh” 
back into her mouth with her hand, smil 
ing in piteous apology at the nurse for 
some dim reason. 

‘| must go now.” she stated to the be 
vilcte 
! 


red and wondering woman 1 must 
bean * 


V on Ves 


‘ % RNING slowly, Lily scurried west 
ward toward the Fifty-ninth Street 


Subway station Hanging painfully — be 
tween walking and running, she tore 
long, patting at the place where the little 
ellow head had Jain. And he had a mad 


on against me yesterday.” she thought 
Pling ring down the Subway stairs. shi 
iW aan persons coming up, and she 
new that a train was waiting She raced 
tire ticket-choppel squeezed inside a 
closing car door, and did not look back to 
see the ticket man glaring at her through 
the glass 


Now she vas in an agony ot ¢ ilculation 


to whether to leave the local train at 
the Grand Central Station and wait for an 
press: one might come along in a min 
ule t might not come Vithin ten But 
surged out on tise eNPTess platform 
th the crowd 
For the first time ber mind asked: “Why 
l t vou try to interfere Here and there 
must suite for humanity 
ons make that necessal vou 
i ely it.” The ss on the pier eame 
to ‘ > ired The little boy 
Hist ante ‘ An express 
t n t Lil hor 
outpourt pussel 
out it ‘ Let 1 
) t. let ’em ofl st ont vou 
\ fou t i up the steps at 
fSrooklvi Bridge there came to lhe 
e dull roar of a near-by explosion 
She ner eaklv against the stair railing 
t w that’ asked one of two met! 
it t 


new Municipal Building,” answered the 
other casually. 

Lily dashed on up to the light. Across 
the street was the towering “Chronicle” 
Building, and the fifteenth-floor windows 
were all still intact. Now she was inside 
the whirling doors opening on the street, 
standing in front of the elevators. Two of 
them had been discontinued on account of 
the Saturday half-holiday. The other two 
were up in the building. It was not pos 
sible to stand there among four or five 
men waiting for a car. The sight of a 
telephone booth inspired her, and she ran 
inside of it, searched destructively through 
the tlimsy leaves for the “Chronicle” num 
ber, found it, slipped a nickel in the slot, 
and as the maddeningly, leisurely voice of 
the operator said, “Number, please?” she 
suddenly thought: “If I say anything they 
might catch Emmet.” Out of the corner 
of her eve she saw that an elevator cai 
Was Waiting. Dropping the receiver, she 
tried to rush out, got tangled in the slid 
ing-door and lost the car. 

She was certain that if she remained an 
other minute on the ground floor she would 
scream out at everybody in sight to run 
and save themselves from the remotest 
chance of harm. Ske leaped up the first 
flight of stairs; maybe she might eatch the 
car as it stopped to let off or take on pas 
sengers at one of the lower floors. She 
recollected that often one elevator man will 
slow down to bandy words with another. 
gut the upgoing car streamed on away 
from her, as the indicator on each succes 


sive floor showed. At the fourth she saw 
that the other car had re 1 the ground 
floor. She could get up i » fifth before 


it came up: it did not oc ar to her tlat 
even if she did that would not save any 
time. And she missed its The other ear 
shot down again. 


yy the ninth floor she stopped and 
J waited what seemed an hour for the 
other car to start up, and then she began 
climbing again. ‘There was no hope now 
in the elevators 

At the thirteenth floor the thought struck 
her that Emmet would have the door locked. 
that if she beat against it and cried out., 
he would try to forestall interference iff 
he didn’t do it before she got to the door. 
Every harsh rattle of the steel ropes inside 
the grilled elevator shaft angled on her 
nerves, ¢ 

“The New Illumination!” ‘The fresh gilt 
letters glared at her as she stood leaning 
iwainst the wall at the head of the stairs. 
She was certain that she would crumble} 
if she tried to walk across that five feet 
of hallway. She expected now to see the, 
glass door fly to pieces in front of — 
Iler knees bent under her: only then did 
she think of crawling. That way she got 
across the hall. 

There were six or seven feet vet to go 
forward before she could reach the door of 
‘The New Plumination.” Uer body lean 
ing against the red imitation marble wall 
for support, she dragged herself onward 
Kneeling, she lifted her hand to the brass 
knob. Oh, it would be locked. She turned 
it—the door swung open noiselessly. She 
saw Emmet sitting reading by the table on 
which sat Buehler’s brown valise, unopened 

He had not seen the door come ajat 
Suddenly Lily knew that she could rise, 
ind easily (ietting to her feet, she tip 
toed up behind the young Trishman and 
looked over his shoulder He was gently 
weeping over an article in Emma Gold 
man’s “Mother Earth” magazine, entitled 


‘Outrages Abroad.” With her left hand 
protectingly on the brown valise, Lily stood 
ecstatically waiting for enough breath to 
speak Presently he felt hei presence, 


turned quickly and jumped up. 

“It’s not three o’clock vet.” he cried out 
defensivel 

Unable et to control her breath, Lil 
lifted the valise, walked to a chair close 
by the window and sat down, holding the 
precious bag in het lap. Emmet stood 
gazing inquiringly at her. Across the ain 
shaft she heard a surprised voice calling 
Hello. there I am glad to see you. You 
aren't angry with me to-day. are you?” 
She knew who that was without turning 


her eves When she lool ed she saw him 
leaning out of one of his father’s windows 
his face ry sad and penitent ‘T was a 
mighty naughty boy vesterday,” he went 
on My mother said so You aren’t 
tingry with me now are ou?” he asked 1! 
rave concern, since she had not answered 


Wont vou come up und play with me 


some more times Ill he good “i 
us no hope of Lilv answerin 
) She could onk wave her hand at 
hin er hard little face all at once soft 
t vl siiitiil 
i 1 ine twe months for Mi ul 
\irs itzeera oO pa i to the oO 
full elie Inner ¢ le the off rent 


and other expenses of The New Iflun 


nation’ onl then would Lily consent to 
planning an putting b tol 1 sailor of 
t ! 
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HE WARNER was used in compiling the routes in the Auto- 
mobile Blue Book, King’s Official Road Guide, and the dozens 


The Warner is the Official 
Road Map Speed Ind 


of Official Guides put out by Automobile Clubs and map makers. 


Note How This Affects You— 


You tour unknown territory occasionally. 
You must depend on some reliable map or 
ask your way at frequent intervals with un- 
satisfactory results. Some people delight in 
directing Automobilists to take the worst roads 
or the wrong road. 

With the Warner Auto-Meter on your car 
the road map directions are easy to follow. It 
is impossible to go wrong. Where the route 
book sav : “21.6 miles—four corners. Turn 
right country schoolhouse; bridge over 
creek nile away’’—you will find the four 
corners and the schoolhouse just when the 
route bock says—at 21.6 miles, no more and no 
less. 


Note this little human interest 
story which bears on this point. 
Karly in June a car drove up to our Beloit 
factory. It bore an Ohio license number. The 
owner was driving. With him were his wife 
and two daughters. One of the first things 
he said, after introductions and greetings were 
over, was: “I had only had my car a week 
when w decided to drive from Columbus to 
Madison, my old home, in the auto. And do 
you know we haven't yet asked a direction 
from a single human being, relying entirely on 
our route book.” The directions came out 
right because the routes were surveyed—and 
interpreted—by Warner Auto- Meter. 
This case is only one of many which have 

come to our notice 

There are conditions when tour- 

ing becomes a nightmare instead 

of a pleasure. 


The different route book and map makers 
have themselves advertised the fact that the 
Warner was adopted by them as their “Of- 
ficial Speed Indicator,” because after testing 
all makes they found the Warner in every 





pret an accurately surveyed map or 
route, disaster results. 


In such cases where the route book says: 
“49.8—forks in road with big elm in angle. 
Take the left branch.” You are likely to find 
nothing in sight but open prairie or you may 
be approaching a four corners or small town. 
So you are /ost unless you stop to ask ques- 
tions, and this is what a route book is intended 
to prevent. ‘ 

The route book maker's principal tribulation 
is explaining to owners of unreliable speed 
indicators that their routes, compiled at a cost 
of thousands of dollars, are right and that no 
one using a Warner speed indicator to inter- 
pret them has cause to complain 


A little Warner device which adds 
still further to the joys of Touring. 


All Warner instruments of the dial type (see 
illustration ) have two resetting buttons for the 
trip mileage figures. One resets the figures to 
000.0 with a single turn. The other works on 
the tenths of a mile only, making it possible 
to turn up any desired mileage on the trip 
scale. This makes it possible to drive around 
the boulevards or through the parks at any 
point and then in a few seconds set the mileage 
back to correspond with the route book read- 
ings. 

Those who tour regularly will appreciate this 
refinement. 


The Warner costs more than in- 
ferior speed indicators for a very 
good reason. 


satisfaction on the 
bargain counter are certain to be disappointed. 
We have all had our lesson. Supreme Quality 
is worth its cost. And—as in other things— 
the Warner is also the cheapest speed indicator 


Those who look for 
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New Model M2, $125 


The New Model M2 has an Extra 77rip Reset, 
permitting the trip odometer to be set to start 
at any desired mileage. The highest-grade 
Chelsea Clock now has outside wind and set 
(see illustration). This model is supplied with 
Warner large-figure odometer. 


Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. 
Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 


Electric lights over clock and under bezel of 
instrument. The most popular Warner model, 

Model K?, the same as New Model M2, but 
without the Chelsea Clock, is also very popular 
at $75. 

Model O2—'' The Twins’’—is the same in- 
strument as New Model M2 above, but with 
large Chelsea Clock, same size as Auto-Meter, 
and set horizontally beside it. The w/tzmate 
in high-class instrument making — $7495. 


\uto-\eter prices range from $50, for Model 
R, upward to $145. Speed mechanism is the 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


. : St) es ot 
Equipped with all the latest oo i ss the Victor-Victrola 
Victor in se ments, including $50, $75. $100. 
Exhibition nnd b« yx, tapering $150, $200, $250 
ar 


a ’ 
arm, canoe - = ten-inch L is ’ Victors $10 to $100 
turntable pa yncealed s aia , = 

amplifying fe oes ire 


The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor 
trademark and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to 
you the same high quality and standard of excellence so 
well established and recognized in all products of the 
Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you should hesitate 
another moment in placing this greatest of 
all musical instruments in your home. 

All we ask is that you go to any music 
store and hear this new Victor-Victrola. 





